


Get grimy ha 
than a minute 


Once you've put Lava Soap to work on a pair 
of grimy hands you'll know why Lava is by 
far the most popular soap among railroad men. 

When Lava’s thick, heavy lather and fine, 
powdery pumice go into action grease and 
grime disappear like magic. This husky, long- 
lasting cake works fast, Yet Lava is easy on 


protect the skin, help heal up little nicks and 
scratches. 

And Lava kills germs. Tests show that as 
a preventive against many common bacteria 
such as those that cause meningitis, tetanus 
and other deadly diseases, Lava is several 
times as effective as carbolic ccid. 

Lava saves you time ...and saves you 
money, too, because it lasts 3 times as long 
as ordinary soap. Works well in any water— 
hot or cold, hard or soft. Get Lava today. 


TAKES THE 
DIRT... 
PROTECTS 


Ye THE SKIN 
A Procter &@ Gamble Product 
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Gg) Leigeedient 


; time for cooling, refreshing iced cof- 
fee is practically here. Drink lots of.it during 
the hot weather. But to enjoy it to the 


fullest, be sure to use fresh, strong, rich, 








full-bodied coffee. That means Chase & 
Sanborn’s Dated Coffee, the coffee that 
is always fresh and at the very peak of 
flavor and strength. Your grocer gets 
Dated Coffee fresh from the roasting ovens 
every few days. And he never has a can 
of it more than 10 days. 

So when you begin to serve iced coffee, 


make sure you use Dated Coffee. 
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AMERICA LEADS IN 
TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Tue telephone was invented in this 
country and it has reached its highest 
development here. There are six times 
as many telephones in relation to pop- 
ulation in the United States as in Eu- 
rope and the service is better. 

This high efficiency did not just hap- 
pen. It is the result of American initia- 
tive and a sincere desire to serve the 
public: Back of it all you see the value 
of the structure and the fundamental 
policies of the Bell System 

This system functions in the best 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


interests of the telephone user because 
it combines and unifies the essentials of 
efficient telephone communication—re- 
search, engineering, manufacture, sup- 
ply and operation. There is no pulling 
at cross-purposes or waste through an 
overlapping of activities. Everything is 
co-ordinated to give you the best tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible cost. 

The general plan of the Bell System 
is the cumulation of more than fifty 
years” experience, resulting in one pol- 
icy, one system and universal service. 


SYSTEM 
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New Floors (sor Ole 


when your 
kitchen 
linoleum 

Jolelo tj 4-me Meleloh ae} a 


», ¢ 


PAINTING THIS SPRING? its particular painting job to perfection. Try | Acme Quality LIN-X is sold in 
; Enamel-Kote for small furniture and wood- drug, hardware, paint, and de 

Here’s a tip—Acme Quality New Era House work. Interior Gloss for kitchen and bathroom iz, » P d 

—_ goes further, lasts longer, costs less pes walls. Granite Floor Enamel for worn wood partment stores throughout the 

ob per year. And there are many &@ floors. Any A Quality dealer will be glad 3 ; t— 

Sint ar Sco aoe fn a 

age kitchen. Brush it on as you 

A clear, transparent film of would water. It dries in a few 

LIN-X over your old linoleum, hours to a tough, wearproof film. 

and the job’s done! _Inamoment ry it today! 

the old dull colors have come to 

new life. The glossy, tough coat- Acme White Lead and Color Works 

ing has formed a new surface to Detroit, Michigan 

take the tramp of busy feet, sav- 

ing wear on the linoleum it 

protects. Acme White Lead and Color Works 


For here is the new finish Detroit, Michigan 
that brings new life to the I’m interested in [] LIN-X for my kitchen 
old kitchen floor ...a finish floors [J Repainting this spring, and I don’t 
* whose glossy coat will not know the name of the Acme dealer near my 
SILO) ORS hold dust and dirt ...cam home. Please send it to 
_ be cleaned with a swish of the 
i mop ... is as easy to clean 
E Hi as & dian plate. Merde the STIs beeiamenianeda 
new labor-saver that takes 
the rub out of scrubbing, 
making your housework a lot 
easier. 
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“th, 
CADILLAC V1b 


Cistins - hath” 


PROGRESS MEANS CHANGE .-e¢ -« 
It Also Means a New Standard of the World 


The law of progress is change; and the man or product that does not heed this law is 
left behind. . . . Cadillac, ever conscious of this fact, has made such sweeping improve- 
ments in the new Cadillac V-8, V-12 and V-16 that people'pronounce these cars abso- 
lutely unequalled in comfort, in performance and in Fisher and Fleetwood coachcraft. 
. .. Cadillac has followed the law of progress. ... And by so doing, Cadillac has created 


a new standard of the world—widened still further its supremacy over other cars. 


CapiLtLtac Motor Car CoMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“FOR GENERATIONS 
ELGIN HAS BEEN 
A TRADITION IN 
OUR FAMILY” says 


GREGG, 32 
Manda of Olympic Cha on rg 


And in your family... for that graduate-to-be...what gift so right as an Elgin? 


@ Like grandfather, like father, like son! Duncan Gregg, 
California University oarsman, carries an ELGIN too. 

ELGIN watches are built for men like this. Men 
who have minds of their own when it comes to styl- 
ing. Men who know true values. 

The latest models shown here are unique. Their 
newness in design is based on functional correctness. 
Compact. Almost coin-thin. Yet they are rugged as a 
real man could wish. 

Craftsmanship alone could never have created such 
timepieces as these! 

They could come only from a partnership that is 
peculiar to America—and to ELGIN. A close union 
which ELGIN craftsmen, master watchmakers for three 
generations, have made with modern science. 

This union came naturally at ELGIN. The entire 
ELGIN movement is made under a single roof. Scien- 


tist and craftsman here, as nowhere else, can daily 
merge their talents and efforts. 

The result? Watches that are ideal for graduation 
giving. Each one microscopically tested many times by 
experts. Their timekeeping ability checked to the 
absolute standard of the stars. Theirs is a lifetime 
accuracy, a lasting beauty! 

See these watches at your jeweler’s now. Compare 
them with other makes. The prices are $500 to $19. 


ELGIN 


MARK OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 
SINCE 1865 


* 17 jewel movement. Model 1158, white gold 
filled; model 1165, natural gold filled. $47.50 


® Handsome strap model. Elgin movement in sturdy * Elgin movement in natural gold filled case with 


Veritas metal case. Model 1422. Price $19 natural gold filled band. Model 1192—$29.75 
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SHOW-DOWNFACTS ARE WINNING 
TRUGK USERS 10 DODGE =. 





Dodge 1'4-ton—6-cyl.—136" w. b. Stake $725* 
O MORE guesswork when you go to buy a 
low-priced truck! Any smart truck driver can 
now judge trucks for himself, value for value. A 
common-sense “Show-Down” plan makes it easy 
for you to do this. Gives you the facts about 
Dodge and other low-priced trucks and then leaves 

the decision entirely up to you. 
Just go to a Dodge dealer. Get a free copy of 
the “Show-Down” score card. Check the Dodge 
COMMERCIAL EXPRESS —6-CYL. features that save gas, oil and tires. You be the 
Priced with the lowest, bale ¢ * judge whether you want Valve Seat Inserts to 
. any them all. Now 500 save gas; Oil Filter to save oil; Hydraulic Brakes 
a akg to save tires; Full-Floating Rear Axle to cut serv- 
ice costs; and the 18 money-saving, high-priced 
features that Dodge gives you in a truck priced 

with the lowest. 
DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 

i ee at li ae a ee 


models, extra. Time payments to fit your budget. Ask the 
P official’ Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. : 
gz DEPENDABLE 


COMMERCIAL PANEL—6-CYL. Ha 

Patented Floating Power en- 4% * ; 
gine mountings and 

other great features, Now 630 
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, re oe Car Rolled over 5 times 
_=Wwith ME inside! 1” 


“It took more than luck to 


k 
my life « « . # 800 
Panag Body” 





I'VE BEEN A HELL-DRIVER for ivi ~ sweR’ 
: years. But ils Gaepeceed act y i : i i py pesishe 
. Cident was by far the most hair- i . lean es oy ghee 

; P wn I went .. . turning 
taising experience of my Hife. : an over and over five times!” 





IT’S THE 
BEST ENGINEERED | 
LOW-PRICED CAR 


THE NEW PLYMOUTH 
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KOOLMOTOR...for swift, carefree miles! 


joy of motoring willbe realised os fulleoe— ie shea! Make 
U CA U sheer joy of motoring will be realized to its fullest—lie ! 
- laren pate the most of them! Fill your tank with the new Koolmotor Gasolene. 
E$ Get away to a lightning-like start, watch the road unfurl, the hills 
If you drive your car 5000 miles a disappear—settle down to the thrill of perfect car performance. 
year, the new price reduction on Koolmotor was built expressly by Cities Service to make your car 
KOOLMOTOR will save you $10. run better. It is now yours at the price of “regular gasolene”—there 
With this you can pay for all the is no extra premium. Drive in today for a tankful of Koolmotor! 
oil you use in a year or you can Radio Concerts = Fridays at 8:00 p. m. E.D. T., over WEAF and thirty-three N. B.C. stations 
buy a new tire, a new battery, or s 


wa TEST A TANKFUL OB 


y | SITIES SERVICE OILS ane GASOLENES 
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Sd bike 
INVENTORY 


It is good to look back—to see how far 
we have come. 

It is good to know that public courage 
and public confidence is definitely return- 
ing. This affects us, as it affects you. 

Confidence puts more dollars to work 
...into circulation. New public projects, 
public buildings get under way. And in 
the background looms a large quota of 
private enterprise. 

The intangible threads of public con- 
fidence weave a new start... and on the 
same intangibles rests the groundwork of 
public confidence in an institution. 

Crane Co. is such an institution. For 
79 years all heating and plumbing work 
and all piping projects have been made 
familiar with Crane reputation. 

Itis this reputation... this background 
of public confidence . . . which assures 
you that, when you work with Crane 
quality materials, you are basing 
your reputation on solid foundation. 


CRANE CO, GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


CRANE 


VALVES @ FITTINGS © FABRICATED PIPE 
PUMPS e@ HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 





Are you as lucky 


as this bird? 


The penguin’s feathered shirt is always gay 
and white! 

Are you as lucky as that? Or does gray 
creep into your shirts no matter how hard your 
wife tries to keep it out? 

If it does, there’s a way to correct this—tell 
your wife to try Fels-Naptha Soap. It brings 
her the extra help of two cleaners—good golden 
soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha— 
working together to get out all the dirt. 

Fels-Naptha is gentle to hands. It gives 
extra help in tub or machine; in hot, lukewarm 
or cool water; for soaking or boiling clothes. 

Tell your wife, today, to get some Fels-Naptha 
Soap. She'll have an easier washday—and you'll 
wear whiter shirts! 

Get this chipper for your wife!—Many 
women find it a bit easier to chip Fels-Naptha 
into tub or machine by using one of our handy 
chippers instead of a kitchen knife. Send 3c 
in stamps to help cover postage, and we'll mail 
your wife this chipper and a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha. Write to Fels & Co., Dept. A. F. 
6/34, Phila., Pa. 


* Try Fels-Naptha as a hand-soap—men 
say “It’s great!” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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“AN EYE.TO THE FUTURE— AN EAR TO THE GROUND” 


OW the well-dressed 1934 
motor car looks is not the 
result of an engineer’s guess. 
The good sense and the good 
taste of the people of America 
are settling that question in a 
fashion no one can mistake. 
By their plain-spoken approval 
of the new General Motors cars 
the people have definitely set the 
vogue for streamlining of mature 
refinement. 
It would be foolish to deny our 
pleasure at meeting so accu- 
rately the public’s taste, yet we 
realize what credit belongs to 
the public also. 
Our successful 1934 streamline 
designs did not leap full-born 
into being; they are of delib- 
erate growth, rather than of 
abrupt inspiration. 
Years are behind them, years of 
The three outstanding advancements in modern automobiles— No stern work in laboratory and on 
Drart Ventication, Knex-Action WHEELS, STREAMLINE DeEstGN— proving grounds, a total of ex- 
the trio which captures public interest and public approval wherever perience on streamlined motor 
new cars are shown—are each and all General Motors contributions! cars, railway trains, airplanes, 
unmatched in the world. 
But the soundness of our 1934 designs found priceless advance verification from 
the public itself—hundreds of thousands of motorists told our Customer Research 
Staff just what they wanted. 
And we can cite Knee-Action Wheels, No Draft Ventilation, Streamline Designs 
as triumphs three-in-a-row! because our will to progress is linked with willingness 
to listen to the people’s own desires! 


GENERAL MorTors 


A Public-Minded Institution 


CHEVROLET + OLDSMOBILE + PONTIAC + BUICK + LASALLE «+ CADILLAC 
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Family 


Entertainment 


Great and thrilling entertainment for every mem- 
ber of the family—father, mother and children— 
packed in the same picture! 


That's the meaning of the family entertainment 
programs now featured by many theatres near 


your own home. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 


28 West 44th Street, New York City 





+= 


Bray Productions, Inc. 

The Caddo Co., Inc. 

Christie Film Company 

Columbia Pictures Corp. 

= B. deMille Productions, 
nc. 

Walt Disney Productions, Ltd. 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Educational Film Exchanges, 


Inc. 
ae Research Products, 
nec. 


First National Pictures, Inc. 

Fox Film Corporation 

D. W. Griffith, Inc, 

Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 

Jesse L. Lasky Productions 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Dist. 
Corp 


Paramount Pictures Distribut- 


ing Corp. 
Paramount Productions, Inc. 
Paramount Publix Corp. 


Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
Principal Pictures Corp. 
R C A Photophone, Inc. 
R K O Distributing Corp. 
RKO Pathe Distributing 
Corp. 
Hal Roach Studios, Inc. 
United Artists Corp. 
Universal Pictures Corp. 
Vitagraph, Inc, 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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NOW 


_ only 


a gallon over 
regular gasoline 


Ethyl contains sufficient lead 
(tetraethyl) to make it the 
world’s quality motor fuel. 























CHECKING YOUR TIRES 


This is only one of the many free services you 
secure when you drive into a Gulf Service 
Station for Gulf gasoline and motor oil. 


Get your FREE COPY of the 
GULF FUNNY WEEKLY 


Tune in for Gulf’s Radio Head- 
GULF liners—9 P. M.—Sunday eve- 
nings over Blue Network N.B.C. 


GULF REFINING CO. 
aR ean 











Keep 
Chis Safeguard 


The Prudential takes pride 
in the part it has taken in pro- 
viding Life Insurance protec- 
tion for the wives and children 


of working men. 
Don’t give up this safeguard 


you have acquired for your 
loved ones. 


They rely upon you! 





Che Prudential 


Susurance Company 
of America 
Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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LE Yah Daakou wre Giving 


A MILLION DEMONSTRATIONS in 30 days 


Nash has ‘built its first million 


motor cars and now marches on 
to the second million. 


A million car success is too great to 
happen by chance. There must be 
good reasons for it. All this good 
faith in a car could not exist, much 
less keep spreading and grow- 
ing, unless Nash year after year 


thoroughly justified people’s faith. 


The 1934 Nash is what it is today 
because it benefits by all the cumu- 
lative experience and skill devel- 
oped in the building of a million 
cars preceding it. 


Drive a 1934 Nash and discover 
for yourself why one Nash sells 
another Nash. 


1934<=NASA 


NASH—AND THE NASH-BUILT La FAYETTE 
Provide Models From $595 to $2055, f. 0. b, Factory 





THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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Bylleshy Engineering 
and Management Corporation 


Wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electrie Company 


=. a“ 


| 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 





New York Pitsburgh San Francisce 





Start the day 
Whistling! 


Becin at breakfast with a bowl of 
toasted Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. You get 
flavor and refreshing crispness that put 
a real edge on your appetite. 
Kellogg’s are rich in energy .. . easily 
digested. A help in keeping fit. 
Enjoy Kellogg’s for lunch, with milk 
or cream and add fruits or berries. 
And what could be better for a child’s 
evening meal than these easy-to-digest 
flakes? No cooking or trouble to serve. 
Kellogg’s are kept oven-fresh in the 
heat-sealed WAXTITE 
inner bag. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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A Triumph in Aerodynamic Design and Long Life Construction 


T= car without a gearshift lever 
is presented today by Reo in an 
entirely new design—a design in which 
we confidently believe you will recog- 
nize the smartest combination of ad- 
vanced style and good taste yet offered 
to the motoring public. 


The new Reo Flying Cloud for 1934! 


A ear of flashing performance and 
su ? pea: ee A car ag! 

anges driving to piloting. There 
is Virtually acthiagte a but salen. The 
“take-off” is like that of an airplane 
—a swift, smooth, uninterrupted surge 
of power! Try it yourself—and see! 


QUALITY in a Reo may be taken for 
granted. But the SELF-SHIFTER is such 
a revolutionary advance, so startling in 
its effect on car operation, that it can be 
understood and appreciated only after 


a drive. We urge that you do this—call 


your Reo dealer today and experience 
the thrill of a trip in the most advanced 
a all—the car without a gearshift 


It will make you wonder how long any 
car of the hand-shift can continue 
in public favor—make you realize that 
it is a GOOD INVESTMENT—for more 
reasons than one—to buy a Reo! 


Outstanding Features in the New Reo 
Reo Self-Shifter . . . Economical 6 cyl. 85 h. p. Reo engine .. . 
1.bearing crankshaft ... 118 in. wheelbase . . . Exceptional 

qualities . .. Air cushion engine tings . . . Airpl 
type shock absorbers . . . Positive action hydraulic brakes .. . 
Dratt free ventilation . . . New type starter. 


WRITE today for copy of our interesting booklet, PROOF, con- 
taining enthusiastic comments of Reo owners. Also detailed 


pp on rn ara em See your Reo dealer for 


°795 $395 


Standard Sedan 








Self. —- bumpers, 
preys pert ap note 
spring covers, included 
at slight extra cost. 


Prices £. 0. b. Lansing, plus tex 


LANSING 
MICHIGAN ¥ 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPAN 





// (i) | ___—___o 


A Beamer in a Textile Mill 


Photograph by Lewis W. Hine 
Copyright Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 
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HERE are certain broad principles which constitute public policy. 
Public policy is our guide in planning matters that affect others 
as well as ourselves, in formulating and administering public law. 
Now that we are attempting to build up industrial control, we shall 
have to decide a principle fundamental in economic planning—shall 
we aim at abundance for all, or scarcity fer the many and luxuries 
for a few? 
Disagreement on this key issue has resulted in division in the 
Recovery Administration where one branch is trying to reduce output 
that might go into higher standards of living, an- 
We Must Choose other division is trying to make it possible for 
people to buy more. The Department of Agri- 
culture has made a study of the agricultural needs of the country and 
found that the present acreage is none too much to provide for our 
population. Our farm problem is not one of restricting acreage, but 
of providing incomes so that all families may have an adequate stand- 
ard of living. Likewise in transportation and industry generally, our 
problem is not one of adjusting to restricted operation but one of 
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returning to adequate service to provide desirable standards of living 
for all. 

The survey made by the Department of Agriculture shows that if 
our population had its agricultural needs supplied, the number of acres 
harvested must average 360,000,000. As this is the average for 
1928-32, it is obvious we cannot solve our problems by withdrawing 
acreage. However, the study disclosed that this acreage needs to be 
differently distributed. For example, there is neither sufficient milk 
nor meat consumed to conform to desirable standards of living. 
While a large proportion of our population is on relief because they 
have no jobs, we plow cotton under and pay planters for doing less, 
slaughter cattle and operate our whole producing machinery below 
normal and much below capacity. 

Recent studies of income show we are permitting the investing 
groups to increase their returns more rapidly than the groups who 
spend their incomes largely for consumers’ needs. As a result, our 
capacity to produce has advanced out of proportion to our capacity 
to buy. To state the problem in its simplest terms, our national control 
or economic planning may be directed toward raising the standards 
of higher living for all or toward raising the incomes of a favored 
few. Here we have the whole story—balanced distribution or oppor- 
tunity for those whose equity is recognized to appropriate an unduly 
large share. Upon balanced distribution depends not only progress 
for the masses but maintenance of production and sustained economic 
prosperity. It is a choice between a scarcity economy and an economy 
of plenty for all. 

We have to choose between a balanced economy with sustained 
progress for all and large incomes for some with constant danger of 
permitting production capacity to overbalance wages and small sal- 
aries which constitute 80 per cent of retail purchases. If we choose 
a balanced development we must apply the principle in codes, NRA 
administration and collective bargaining. If this is our choice we 
can turn our faces toward an era of plenty for all. 


National Housing The President has asked speedy action to facili- 

tate home construction and to provide employ- 
ment in the heavy industries. Unemployment still remains high among 
the building trades workers. One of the reasons is stand-still in home 
construction. Between 1921 and 1930, expenditures for residential 
construction were 50 per cent more than those for other types of 
construction—17 as against 11 billion dollars. About one-third of 
the “other type of construction” were public work into which PWA 
funds would go. Home construction dropped from $3,000,000,000 
annually to $300,000,000. 
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So far practically none of the relief funds has been spent for resi- 
dential construction and private construction is at low ebb. There 
are a number of reasons for this: The terrific loss through defaulting 
mortgage bonds; banks and mortgage agencies have foreclosed on a 
huge number of properties which they wish to dispose of at a tidy 
profit before they make loans for new construction. Because these 
credit agencies wish a scarcity to develop so they can sell the houses 
on which they foreclosed, they are unwilling to finance building at 
present low cost anticipating the housing shortage that will be evident 
just as soon as wage earners’ incomes permit a return to former 
standards of living. 

The President gives as the purpose of his four-point program 
to provide employment and create wealth for which there is social 
and economic need. The four points are: modernization, repairs and 
new construction; mortgage insurance; mortgage associations; build- 
ing and loan insurance. The government will insure loans to individ- 
uals by private agencies up to 80 per cent of the appraised value of 
the property—such loans to be made in accord with government speci- 
fications; mortgage associations will be incorporated under strict fed- 
eral supervision; and lastly insurance for share and certificate holders 
in building and loan associations similar to insurance for bank deposits 
on the theory that these institutions are custodians for the funds of 
small savers. 

Such a measure put into effect promptly and administered with 
sureness and quick decision would bring employment to groups that 
have been longest and most heavily unemployed. Unemployment 
among building trades still is high—76 per cent in Cincinnati, 74 per 
cent in New York City, 70 per cent in Jersey City, and 64 per cent 
in Philadelphia. 


Income During The majority of persons and families do not have 
Emergencies incomes large enough to provide savings to tide them 

over emergencies. Inevitable emergencies hang over 
their heads—accidents, loss of jobs, old age, major illnesses and death. 
One or more of these emergencies may be escaped but not all. Since 
the individual or his family must meet the emergency with money in 
hand to pay bills, some provision must be made for reserves outside 
wage-earners’ incomes. Our initial attack on this problem consists 
of accident compensation and old age pension laws. These laws 
neither cover all need nor contain satisfactory financial provisions— 
but these improvements will follow normally when the principle 
is accepted. But so far we have done practically nothing to provide 
for unemployment. We are now in the fifth year of depression with 
ten millions who have no jobs they can depend on for regular income. 
It is obvious that this problem will confront us for a number of years. 
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It is also obvious that a number of industries will soon be revolution- 
ized by the utilization of new inventions and new processes. These 
economic changes will mean widespread employment dislocations. 

These terrible years of depression have left no group untouched 
by the experience of vanishing income. Insecurity through no fault 
of their own has brought the problem personally home to millions 
who before looked at the problem, if at ali, merely as an onlooker. 
Obviously some provisions should be made for the maintenance of 
the unemployed during normal as well as emergency periods. 

There is pending in Congress a measure to stimulate state action 
by a Federal tax that might be evaded by payments into a state unem- 
ployment fund. Such unemployment funds under social control would 
provide wages over a limited period of unemployment. They in no 
way insure income during unemployment, but meet the needs of an 
emergency period. Obviously they need to be supplemented by relief 
—money and work relief. If plans are formulated in advance and 
reserves accumulated emergencies can be tided over with greater 
economy and wisdom. 

Passage of the Wagner-Lewis bill during this session of Congress 
would constitute a declaration of national policy with inducements for 
all states to fall in line. There are many decisions on policy yet to 
be made, but this could be done while reserves were accumulating. 


What’s Ahead After four winters of unprecedented unemployment 

and business depression, the “New Deal” was given 
responsibility for working out a recovery program. Emergency pro- 
visions dealing with finance, railroads, industry, agriculture and relief 
were enacted by Congress. The industrial recovery program was 
based on a deliberately declared policy. 

For putting this partnership between labor and management 
into effect, trade associations might submit codes for their respective 
industries and that every code should specifically guarantee to workers 
attached to the industry the right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, free from the inter- 
ference, restraint or coercion of employers of labor or their agents, 
in the designation of such representatives or in self-organization, or 
in other concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection. 

For years there had been in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, a service division for the organization and efficient man- 
agement of trade associations. In addition to this a trade association 
division was set up in the NRA, directed by a trade association execu- 
tive, to promote the organization and efficient management of trade 
associations. As a result industries are splendidly organized in trade 
associations and prepared for their part in industrial government. 
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The other partner, Labor, has not fared so well. The right to 
organize has been invaded by employers efforts to substitute company 
unions and its right to bargain has been denied by employers’ refusal 
to accept union representatives or to recognize their responsibility 
to negotiate work agreements. Although the wording of the section 
defining Labor’s rights is very clear and direct, the section has been 
interpreted by various administrative officials to mean just ‘the oppo- 
site from what the section states—thus permitting employers to pre- 
scribe the organization through which wage earners shall be repre- 
sented so as to prevent their belonging to standard labor unions. The 
National Labor Board was created to enforce Section 7(a) but found 
its powers inadequate. Legislation providing the authority to make 
Labor a partner with management was proposed, but not made an 
Administration measure. The result is labor unrest with strikes all 
over the country. 

There is an unusual strike movement throughout the country 
which is indicative of new-seated discontent and disappointment. A 
Labor Board with authority to deal with such controversies and to 
maintain Labor’s right to organize is essential to deal with such situa- 
tions. We look to Congress for immediate action upon the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Bill. 


Accounting ‘The Supreme Court of the United States has decided an 

eleven-year litigation battle which involved accounting 
procedure. In 1923, the Illinois Commerce Commission ordered a 
reduction in rates for coin box service. The corporation secured an 
injunction and fought the rate as confiscatory up to the highest court. 
The Chief Justice in reviewing the case on the basis of the figures 
submitted by the corporation declares that the rates were confiscatory 
was inescapable, according to the records as submitted, but he added 
the elaborate calculations of the company were at war with realities. 
He pointed out that the company had included in its depreciation 
reserves large amounts spent for capital outlays. This was a method 
of padding its operating expenses for the purpose of evading rate 
regulations. 

Between the years 1923 and 1930, the Illinois Bell’s capital stock 
had increased from $80,000,000 in 1923 to $150,000,000, while its 
funded debt remained about $50,000,000. The company paid all its 
fixed charges and 8 per cent dividends on all stocks. Fixed capital 
reserves rose from $37,575,000 in 1923 to $69,242,667 in 1931. 
The book value of the company rose from $145,984,000 to $291,- 
259,000; reserves and undivided profits rose from $5,600,000 to $23,- 
767,000. Against this background of prosperity the plea of confisca- 
tion fell flat. The courts held that the amount allowed for deprecia- 
tion were excessive and that reasonable allowances would disclose that 
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the net rate fixed by the Illinois Commission would provide ample 
returns to cover costs of service. The Court ordered the reduced 
rate put into effect and a refund of $21,000,000 to telephone sub- 
scribers. 

It is such questionable accounting procedures that corporations 
use to conceal special favors in the distribution of earnings from a 
joint enterprise. Management will allocate funds to different items 
in order to conceal the source from which higher wages should be 
paid. It is quite obvious that representatives of wage-earners must 
have an understanding of their industries and accounting methods 
so as to detect questionable practices. 

Of course, it is also obvious that if those responsible for the 
management of industries made honesty an essential standard the 
problem of distribution of funds and description of securities for con- 
trol purposes, would be greatly simplified. 

It is gratifying to the labor movement to know that the Chicago 
Federation of Labor was helpful in bringing this case to an equitable 


decision. 


Why Pay Dues? This is the question employers have been putting 
to their employees. It brings home a fundamental 


question to every one who works for hire. Why join the organization 


to which your fellow workers and others following your calling belong? 

You spend the most important hours of your day at work. Your 
work gives you a chance to use your ingenuity and your ability. You 
put your hands on the tools or machines and make your materials into 
shapes and substances needed in your production job. There are 
difficulties and problems growing out of the work; there are difficulties 
and problems growing out of the need for individuals to work to- 
gether to complete the product; there are problems and difficulties 
growing out of work orders which management issues and there are 
fundamental problems and difficulties growing out of the terms and 
conditions upon which men and women do production work. 

Many of these problems would be settled easily by having 
agencies and methods for getting at the facts that could indicate the 
way out. Wage earners must be organized for this purpose to meet 
with organized management. Not only must there be agencies but 
there must be experience and discipline. Only a permanent organiza- 
tion can make these qualities steadily available so that there may be 
cooperation with management in solving work problems. 

In dealing with those provisions fixed in the work contract, wage- 
earners must be on an equal footing with management in order to 
negotiate an agreement as fair for the workers as for the employers. 
There must be independence of fact gathering and speech on both 
sides. The agency that represents the workers must have funds to 
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procure facts and service and to maintain spokesmen and technical 
advisers. Independence of action has as its basis financial independ- 
ence. Any person whose income is controlled by the employer, will 
hesitate to argue forcefully and effectively against his employer's 
statements. Few wage earners can draw upon sufficiently wide indus- 
trial experience to know what changes in standards are practical and 
desirable. The experienced union representative knows as much about 
the industry as any representative of management. He can render 
that service which results in the difference between the wages and work- 
ing conditions of organized and unorganized workers. 

The individual wage-earner has no way to discuss problems, 
grievances or wages with his employer. But if wage-earners belong 
to a union with paid executives, these executives can take up all these 
matters with management and serve as the union’s counsel. 

When wage-earners believe that they have a right to a voice in 
deciding terms and conditions under which they work, they will build 
up their economic power so as to force recognition of their rights. 

When wage-earners believe that they owe it to themselves and 
their families to better their economic condition, they organize a 
union and pay for the services of a business representative. 

When wage-earners believe that those who carry on the produc- 
tion process of an industry perform just as indispensable a service as 
those who invest money, they will organize to put themselves on 
an equitable status in the industry and to set up those safeguards 
which will protect their labor investment. 

When wage-earners believe they have a right to earn a living, 
they will organize to establish that right. 

These are the things for which wage-earners pay dues. 

Suppose wage-earners who want to accomplish these ends should 
listen to the employer who says ‘‘Why pay dues to a union, the em- 
ployee association which your company planned knows intimately 
the situation within the plant, and will enable your associates to take 
care of your problems without cost to you.” The suggestion calls 
for little effort on your part but remember—‘‘Whoever pays the 
fiddler calls the tune.” The company which plans and pays the ex- 
penses of an organization will certainly control its operations. 

If you believe in industrial self-government, if you believe you 
have rights which should be established and respected, if you want 
to make industry a safer and more honest place in which to work, 
you must organize to make these things possible. 

The agencies which wage-earners have evolved to carry out their 
ideas and purposes is the union to which they pay their dues in order 
that their business may be carried on. 
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for April, 1934, shows well over 

10,000,000 men and women still 
out of work. This bears direct and 
significant relation to the hours regu- 
lations in the codes which have to date 
been adopted. It is all too obvious 
that the codes have failed to do what 
was expected of them, in putting 
people back to work. Little, if any- 
thing, in employment opportunities 
can be expected of the codes which 
are still to become effective. 

Present provisions of the codes 
with relation to maximum hours of 
work.—It has been estimated, that 
well over three-fourths of the total 
number of wage-earners in the country 
are covered by some forty codes which 
are listed in Schedule D. 

Of these forty major codes, only 
four set hours of work at less than 
forty per week; twenty-five fix a basic 
work week of forty hours, eleven pro- 
vide for hours of work ranging from 
forty-four to fifty-six per week, and 
one (Fishing) sets only a maximum of 
ninety hours in any two-week period. 

The exceptionally long work week 
of fifty-four and fifty-six hours is pro- 
vided for in the service industries of 
restaurants and hotels, which have 
always been known for very long hours 
of work. 

From the foregoing, it would ap- 
pear that the forty-hour week has been 
fairly generally established in these 
major industries. Unfortunately, 
there are, however, certain funda- 
mental weaknesses in the codes which 
permit a far longer week in many 
cases. These are principally: 

1. An averaging period for maxi- 


Tier estimate of unemployment 


mum weekly hours of work.—Many 
codes provide that the maximum 
weekly hours of work shall be an 
average over a period of time, which 
ranges from a few weeks in some 
codes to a full calendar year in others. 
During any one week of this averag- 
ing period, the hours of work may 
very considerably exceed the basic 
work week which the codes ostensibly 
provide. In automobile manufactur- 
ing, for example, the code provides 
for a forty-hour week, averaged over 
a period of eight months, with a pos- 
sible forty-eight hours in any one 
week. This means a maximum work 
week of forty-eight hours during the 
production season, to be averaged out 
during the season of complete layoff 
which occurs every year in this indus- 
try. This may be true of any industry 
which is interested in taking advan- 
tage of this loose and unenforceable 
provision. In every way, the aver- 
aging period is a vicious and destruc- 
tive provision, open to abuse and mis- 
understanding, preventing the em- 
ployment of many persons who might 
otherwise find jobs and making en- 
forcement virtually impossible. 

2. Exemption of specified groups 
of employees from the hours pro- 
visions of the codes.—It is impossible 
to estimate the number of workers 
affected by exemptions from maxi- 
mum hours regulations. In the forty 
major codes under consideration, how- 
ever, nine placed no limit whatever 
upon the hours of work of “skilled or 
key workers”; ten excepted repair, 
maintenance, and “preparation” em- 
ployees from any regulation of hours, 
while an additional twenty-four per- 
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mitted these employees to work longer 
hours than those established for other 
workers in the industries; twenty-nine 
include no regulation upon the hours 
of work of outside salesmen, and an- 
other fifteen exempted “auxiliary and 
general” employees from all hours’ 
regulations. Other classes of em- 
ployees to whom little or no protection 
in the hours of work is given by the 
codes are cleaners, janitors, shipping 
and stock clerks, firemen, engineers, 
electricians, deliverymen, outside em- 
ployees of all kinds. 

Again, from the point of view of 
enforcement, these numerous exemp- 
tions and exceptions destroy the 
effectiveness of the codes to a very 
considerable extent. 

3. Extension of hours of work dur- 
ing “peak’’ seasons.—Just half of the 
forty major codes considered provided 
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for an extension of hours of work dur- 
ing special or “peak’”’ seasons. Of 
these, three placed no limit whatever 
upon the hours which might be worked 
during these seasons, nor was there a 
clear-cut or definite statement in the 
codes as to what should constitute a 
peak season. Again, the code pro- 
visions cannot be enforced. 


Changes in Employment Under 
NRA 


In Schedule A below, are shown 
the changes in employment in Feb- 
ruary, 1934, as compared with June, 
1933, in twenty of the major indus- 
tries of the country. In every indus- 
try listed, with the exception of the 
laundry trade, employment has in- 
creased during the period. mentioned. 

Bituminous coal is the only indus- 


Schedule “A” 


Prices, Production and Conditions of Employment 
TWENTY MAJOR CODES 
(Percentage Change—June 1933 - Feb. 1934) 


Wkly 
Wages 
79.3 4.0 


Employ- 
ment 
ID BD Sink beidedicviaeiseess 
Boot and Shoe 
Coal (Bituminous) 
Cotton Textile 
Daily Newspaper 
SE EE, 4.526000 snes cuess 
PT MEL 5-6.656600000000+ee0es 
Graphic Arts 


Iron and Steel 


Lumber and Timber 
Men’s Clothing 
Paper and Pulp 
Petroleum 

Retail Trade 

Silk Textile 

Transit 

Wholesale Trade 
Wool Textile 


Payrolls 


Av. Hours Produc- 
per week tion 
-7.2 4.0 
-27.4 
36.8 
—24.1 


Prices 


15.1 
13.5 
32.0 


28.4 20.1 
87.0 47.6 
32.1 16.8 
9.7 1.2 
26.2 - 7.0 
19.1 10.8 
15.2 0.9 
24.7 3.8 
32.5 1.6 
3.9 1.0 
32.6 13.8 
33.7 


11.6 
—28.9 
-10.5 
-11.9 
-10.0 7.9 
- 2.7 
- 4.9 
-16.1 
- 8.7 
—23.3 


13.3 


—21.4 
-12.6 
4.3 -12.4 
—14.8 
- 2.4 
-10.8 
26.3 












try shown on the attached table which 
increased its employment very con- 
siderably under NRA at the same 
time that it increased its average hours 
of work. In every other of the major 
industries for which figures were avail- 
able, the average hours of work per 
week have been reduced under NRA. 
In other industries, it is interesting to 
note that the increase in employment 
and the lowering of the average hours 
worked per week have taken place at 
the same time that a decrease in pro- 
duction has occurred, measured in 
physical volume of output. 

It has been estimated that some 
2,000,000 persons have been reem- 
ployed through the reduction in hours 
of work brought about by the codes. 
It is further claimed that the full 
effects of the reductions are not yet 
shown in many industries, and that 
further reemployment may be con- 
fidently expected. Both these state- 
ments, however, and the figures shown 
on the accompanying table are indica- 
tive of the fact that the codes as they 
are at present in operation have failed 
signally to solve the unemployment 
problem. 

Relationship between reduction of 
hours of work and weekly earnings.— 
Unless weekly wages are maintained 
as hours of work are reduced, the in- 
dividual worker finds himself in a more 
unfavorable economic situation than 
he was before the NRA became 
effective. The desirability of any fur- 
ther reduction in hours must be con- 
sidered in the light of the industry’s 
ability to maintain weekly earnings as 
hours of work are cut. That many of 
the major industries are financially 
able to assume added labor costs is 
adequately shown by the accompany- 
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ing table which is more fully discussed 
in the section on wages. 

Further employment possibilities 
under the codes; and possible courses 
of action.—From the foregoing an- 
alysis of the hours provisions in the 
codes it is clear, also, that reemploy- 
ment possibilities of real importance 
would be created if the codes were 
changed by: 


1. The elimination of the averaging 
provisions which are now included 
in many codes. 

2. The inclusion of al] employees un- 
der the hours regulations of the 
codes, and 

3- Elimination or adequate control of 
the extension of hours of work 
during periods of high or peak 
demand. 


At the same time, the correction of 
the codes in these ways would mean 
that real enforcement of the hours 
provisions of the codes would be made 
possible. 

Additional problems which arise in 
connection with hours regulation in 
the codes——The whole question of 
seasonal industries and the attitude 
which is to be adopted toward them 
is one which should be given serious 
consideration. Are long hours to be 
permitted during a certain portion of 
the year, in order that the workers 
concerned may make an adequate 
yearly income? Are wages to be fixed 
at higher rates in seasonal industries 
than in non-seasonal industries, in 
order to maintain yearly incomes? Is 
the Administration to be urged to 
undertake exhaustive and scientific 
studies of seasonal industries, with a 
view to stabilization? Should code 
authorities be urged to undertake such 
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studies, under government supervis- 
ion, with this object in mind? 


Wages 


From the figures given in Schedule 
A, it is obvious that per capita weekly 
wages have increased under these 
codes in all but three instances. In the 
Electrical Manufacturing Industry, 
however, the average weekly wage in 
February is 7 per cent less than in 
June, 1933. It must be remembered 
further that many of the increases in 
weekly wages have not been adequate 
to offset the increases which have 
taken place in the cost of living since 
last summer. 

The figures for the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board show the cost 
of living index at 72.8 for June and 
78.3 for February which is an increase 
of 7% per cent. If this figure is 
compared with the weekly wage in- 
crease for these twenty .industries, it 


is clear that only seven out of twenty 
have made adequate increases to more 
than offset this amount. If real 
wages are to be maintained, there 
must be wage increases as the cost of 
living increases. 


Profits 


Before turning to a more detailed 
consideration of minimum rates and 
differentials, it is well to consider in 
connection with weekly wages the 
profits which many of these industries 
were able to show in 1933 (Schedule 
B). In addition to these actual fig- 
ures for 1933, all indications point to 
the fact that earnings well above these 
may be anticipated during the current 
year. 


“Continuation of the rising trend 
in profits is anticipated for the cur- 
rent year. Industrial corporations 
can expect a larger volume of business 


Schedule “B” 


The New Deal’s Balance Sheet * 


Industry 
Automobiles 
Building Materials 
Cotton Mills 
Electrical Equipment 
Iron, Steel 


Merchandise, Chain Stores....... Sosesaeeseosan 


Merchandise, Department Stores 
Merchandise, Wholesale 

Paper and Products 

Petroleum 

Shoes 

Silk and Hosiery 

Textiles 

Wool 

Coal Mining 

Printing, Publishing 


D—Delficit. 


Net Profits 
1932 1933 
$13,905,000. D $90,127,000. 
12,920,000. D 6,192,000. 
8,478,000. D 7,813,000. 
8,847,000. D 3,196,000. D 
138,920,000. D 64,226,000. 
41,683,000. 58,769,000. 
8,964,000. D 98,000. 
4,868,000. D 7,482,000. 
319,000. D 3,637,000. 
10,531,000. 16,852,000. 
3,206,000. 12,240,000. 
2,145,000. 2,687,000. 
12,187,000. D 11,193,000. 
9,795,000. 8,473,000. 
304,000. 2,702,000. 
6,520,000. 1,550,000. 


*The New Deal’s Balance Sheet—Source, Editorial appearing in The New York Daily News, 


March 11, 1934. 
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Schedule “C” 


Minimum Rates and the Differentials in Thirty-six Major Codes 


Basic 
Min. 


Code 


Advertising Distrib..... wahenn ee 
Auto Manufacturing 
Bankers 


Builders’ Supply 
Coal (Bituminous) .70%¢ 
(17 Dist.) 
Coat & Suit 

Construction 

Cotton Textile 

Daily Newspaper 

Electrical Mfg 

Fabricated Metal Prod 

PRM BEE ps ce vcccscccvecece 


Learn 
Appren. Handi- 
1929 &Jrs. capped 


Popula- 
Rgnal. tion Sex 
So. 

x x 
x 


x x 


-50 (3 zones) 


occupational minimums with regional differentials 


x 
So. 
x 
x 
So. x x x 
So. 


Graphic Arts...... eae dues sesis occupational minimums with population differentials 
occupational minimums with regional differentials 


Sees SR TER 
Iron & Steel..... 


So. x 


40¢ (21 dist.) x 


-30¢ (5 zones) x 
.45¢ (56 rates) x x 


Men’s Clothing 
Motion Picture 
Motor Vehicle Retail .50¢ 
Motor Vehicle Storage and Parking. .50¢ 
Paper & Pulp .38¢ 


Petroleum 


occupational minimums with regional differentials 
occupational minimums with population differentials 


x x x 
So. x x 
So. & Cent. x x x 


.52¢ (Drilling, Refining & Production) 9 zones 


47 (Marketing) x 
$15.00 (Filling Sta.) 


Restaurant (Service) 
(Non-service) 
Retail Food & Groc 


.50¢ (32 div.) 
.50¢ (7 dists.) 


Silk Textile 

Transit 

Trucking 

Wholesale Food & Groc 
Wholesale Trade 

Wool Textile 


So. W. 
So. W. 
So. 


So. 
So. 
So. 
So. 


HHH KH HK OW OW 


So. 
So. 
So. 
So. 


HHH HAHAH HHH WW 


x HK HW 


Existing differentials in all codes are indicated by the symbol “x”. 


this year, and in this way higher ' 


wages can be offset by further reduc- 
tion in overhead costs per unit.’”’* 
“First Quarter Earnings — New 


* Reference: Brookmire Special Reports, April 
6, 1934. 


York, April 25—‘Tentative indica- 
tions are that earnings of representa- 
tive industrial corporations in the first 
quarter were about three times those 
of the similiar period of 1933, accord- 
ing to the Standard Statistics Com- 
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Schedule “D” 


Forty Major Codes Embracing More Than 75 Per Cent of Wage Earners 
in Industry 


Advertising—Distr. 
Automobile Manufacturing 
Automotive Parts 
Bankers 

Boot and Shoe 

Builders Supply 

Coal (Bituminous) 

Coat and Suit 
Construction 

Cotton Garments 

Cotton Textile 

Daily Newspaper 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Fisheries 

Furniture Manufacturing 
Graphic Arts 

Hosiery 

Hotels 

Iron and Steel 


Laundry Trade 

Lumber and Timber 

Men’s Clothing 

Motion Picture 

Motor Vehicle 

Motor Vehicle Storage and Parking Trade 
Paper and Pulp 

Petroleum 

Restaurant 

Retail Food and Grocery 
Retail Lumber 

Retail Solid Fuel 

Retail Trade 

Shipbuilding and Repair 

Silk Textile 

Transit 

Trucking 

Wholesale Food and Grocery 
Wholesale Trade 

Wool Textile 


pany, of New York. The first 51 in- 
dustrial companies to report show 


found in almost every code listed, and 
which have come primarily from the 
President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment and the Cotton Textile Code. 
Up to the present time, no figures have 
been found which ‘can justify these 
differentials. 

The sex differential and the 1929 
differential may well be considered 
together, since the provision in the 
code that not less than the minimum 
rate shall be paid, unless a lower rate 
prevailed in 1929 often takes the place 
of a sex differential. This 1929 clause 


total net of $18,740,000 as compared 
with $6,332,000 in 1933’. ** 


Differentials 


Schedule C gives the basic minimum 
rates in thirty-six major codes and in- 
dicates the type of differentials which 
are used to decrease the minimum be- 
low the basic figure. The rate given 
in the first column is in every case the 
highest minimum rate specified in the 
code which would apply to common, 


unskilled labor, except for those few 
codes which include occupational min- 
imums and the Hotel Code which has 
minimum rates based on those exist- 
ing June 15, 1933. 

It is not necessary to give any dis- 
cussion at this time to regional or 
population differentials which are 


** Reference: Standard Statistics Company, 
Inc. 


may also serve effectively in place of a 
Southern Differential. This provision 
has been accepted in six of the thirty- 
six codes. 

The prevalence of lower rates for 
learners, apprentices, and juniors, is 
apparent in the schedule, but the most 
important point in this connection is 
that in almost no case is there a learner 
or an apprentice clause which is so 
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worded as to prevent abuses of these 
sub-minimum rates. 

The question of the rate which 
should be paid to handicapped work- 
ers is no longer within our control, 
since this has been taken care of by 
an Executive order which leaves the 
matter in the hands of duly authorized 
agents of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. From the point of view of 


the employees in the industry, this so- 
lution is not by any means entirely 
satisfactory, but the new ruling has, 
in many cases, done away with very 
serious abuses which formerly existed. 

The three outstanding points which 
may well be considered are: 
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1. To what extent can exemptions 
from wages below the minimum be 
eliminated ? 


What mechanism is to be set up 
which will result not only in equi- 
table readjustment of all rates, but 
also in such additional adjustments 
as increases in the cost of living 
may justify? 


3. On the basis of earnings, state- 
ments from representative enter- 
prises in certain industries, how 
much increase in cost of operation 
due to shortening hours and in- 
creasing wages, can be borne by 
these industries ? 


THE FOUNTAIN 


Within the garden wall a fountain plays 
And breaks upon the stillness of the night 

In silver utterance. The liquid rays 

Burst forth and, leaping upward in a bright 
Crescendo, fall and splash upon the stone. 

So love and hope-dreams play, but at the dawn 
With all the glory that the heart alone 

Has seen, like dew that glistens on the lawn 
Beneath the light of morning fade and die. 
But still the fountain plays. Beyond the wall 
A sombre tree is etched against the sky— 

I listen to the water rise and fall— 

And I have seen an eagle seize its prey 

And rise above the trees, and soar away. 


JoHN SHIELDS. 





PRESIDENT’S ORDER 
P ive Order Roosevelt’s Execu- 


tive Order prescribing a pen- 

alty against any employer 
guilty of dismissing or demoting his 
employees for making complaints in 
regard to an NRA code violation, 
furnishes the worker with protection 
that was so sadly lacking under the 
National Recovery Act. Publication 
of this Order marks one of the most 
important steps taken by the Presi- 
dent toward an effective enforcement 
of the labor provisions of the Codes. 
The Order will dispel much of the 
fear which has prevailed among the 


PROTECTS WORKERS 


wage earners as a result of the 
years of insecurity and unemployment 
brought about by the depression. 
The approval of such an order was 
unamimously recommended by the 
Labor Advisory Board of the NRA 
at one of its meetings last month. 

It is indeed gratifying to witness 
the President’s determination to pro- 
tect the rights of labor and to bring 
his policy to a logical completion over 
the protest of self-seeking minorities. 

The official text of the President's 
Executive Order follows :— 


Executive Order Prescribing a Regulation Prohibiting 
Dismissal of Employees for Reporting Alleged Vio- 


lations of Codes of Fair Competition 


By virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in me under title I 


of the National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933 (ch. 90, 48 
Stat. 195), and in order to effectuate the purposes of said title, I hereby 
prescribe the following rule and regulation: 


No employer subject to a code of fair competition approved under said 
title shall dismiss or demote any employee for making a complaint or giving 
evidence with respect to an alleged violation of the provisions of any code 
of fair competition approved under said title. 


All persons are hereby informed that section 10(a) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act prescribes a fine not to exceed five hundred dollars 
($500) or imprisonment not to exceed six (6) months, or both, for the vio- 
lation of any rule or regulation prescribed under the authority of said sec- 
tion 10(a). 

(Signed) FRANKLIN D. Rooseve.r 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
May 15, 1934. 











EMPLOYERS PLAY TRICKS WITH 


WORKERS’ INCOME FIGURES 


ment of Commerce published 

a study of income in the United 
States for the years 1929 to 1932. 
The study was made in cooperation 
with the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, under the supervision 
of experts of the highest standing; 
its findings are the most reliable and 
authoritative figures we have on na- 
tional income. 

This study shows that wage work- 
ers have been the greatest sufferers 
from depression. Their total income 
had shrunk, by 1932, until it was 60.2 
per cent below the 1929 level. In- 
comes of “entrepreneurs’’—those in 
business for themselves—declined by 
only 41.6 per cent in the same period, 
and property holders—owners of 
stocks and bonds—fared better than 
either of these groups, and lost only 
30.6 per cent of their 1929 income. 
Salaried workers and workers in the 
more stable types of employment, 
such as government work, work for 
insurance companies, banks, etc., lost 
considerably less than the wage earn- 
ers. (See table 1, at end of article). 


Pe’ ome of the U. S. Depart- 


Workers Lose Two Thirds of Their 
Income 


Several important facts stand out 
in this study: First, the wage earn- 
ers, over 12,000,000 of them,’ lost 


1The Commerce Department study gives the 
income of wage-earners, separately from sal- 
aried workers, in mining, manufacturing, build- 
ing and transportation. It was not possible to 
secure separate figures for wage and salaried 
workers in the other industries. These figures 
however, are enough to tell the story. 
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nearly two thirds of their income; 
even if the decline in living costs is 
considered, they lost more than half 
(50.5%) the meager living they had 
in 1929. They are the lowest income 
group, the ones least able to bear such 
losses, and even in 1929, their aver- 
age yearly income of $1,406 was far 
below the budget of $2,100 estimated 
as the amount necessary to support a 
family of five in health and decency.” 
It is significant that, because of this 
low average wage, the majority of 
American families were forced to send 
more than one member to work, even 
in prosperous times, in order to fur- 
nish adequate support. The average 
number of workers per family in 1929 
was 1.72. This means that, allowing 
for single persons living alone and 
married couples with no children, at 
least half our American families who 
have children depend on two or more 
members for support.* Also it is sig- 
nificant that even in prosperous times 
20,000,000 people in the United 
States were living below the level of 
a health and decency living standard. 
For this low income group to lose 
nearly two thirds of their income is 
serious indeed. 


Workers’ Share Declines 


Secondly, it is still more serious that 
the wage earners, upon whose buying 
power all industry depends, are now 


*Professor Paul Nystrom of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

*Study by von Szeliski, published in The 
Commonweal, June 6, 1932. 

“Estimate both from von Szeliski’s figures and 
U. S. Census. 
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receiving a very much smaller portion 
of the nation’s income than they were 
in 1929, while the portion going to 
property holders has increased. Wage 
earners in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, mining and transportation re- 
ceived 21.2% of the total income paid 
out in 1929, and only 14.0% in 1932; 
property holders received 15.0% in 
1929 and 17.3% in 1932. The share 
of those in business for themselves— 
business men, farmers, professionals, 
termed “‘entrepreneurs’’ in the table— 
showed practically no change: in 1929 
they received 14.8%, in 1932, 14.4%. 
(See table 2 at end of article.) 


From Buyers to Investors 


These facts are most significant. 
The depression has tended to divert 
income away from the wage earners, 
and toward the investing groups. 
There can be no mistaking the story 
told by the Commerce Department In- 
come Study. It means that instead of 
helping to bring a balance between 
workers’ buying power and invest- 
ments, which increase producing 
power, the depression has tended to 
decrease buying power and divert a 
larger portion of the nation’s earn- 
ings to the group who normally invest 
most of their income. As we plunged 


deeper into depression, with money _ 


lying idle in banks, and industry 
languishing for want of consumer de- 
mand, this tendency was no help in 
directing the currents of business 
toward recovery. 

This record of four years shows 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Total income produced 
Received by labor 
Per cent of amount received by labor to total 
income produced 
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what happens under “economic law”, 
when business men manage their own 
affairs without any coordinated plan 
or central direction. 


A Bank’s Version 


Recently, the National City Bank 
of New York, in its April bulletin, dis- 
cussed the Commerce Department In- 
come Study and claimed that it shows 
that other groups suffered more than 
workers from depression. Their 
statement is as follows: 

“In truth the tables of this Report 
afford ample proof that a state of 
disorder in the economic system re- 
duced the aggregate of income pro- 
duced and affected other classes even 
more violently than it did labor, as 
we shall see. The average net earn- 
ings of corporations and individual 
proprietors in manufacturing, con- 
struction, transportation, trade, fi- 
nance, agriculture and mining suffered 
greater declines from 1929 to 1932 
than did the total income of labor.” 

To prove this point, the bulletin 
compares the income of Labor with 
the total income produced (not the 
income paid out) by industry in 1929 
and the three succeeding years, as in 
table below. 

Several facts should be noted about 
this table. First, it tells only part of 
the story. It compares the income 
received by Labor to the total income 
produced, but it gives no figures on 
the income received by business men 
or property holders. Anyone reading 
the table, and seeing that each year 


1932 
38,349 
31,595 


1930 


70,484 
48,688 


1931 


54,652 
41,027 


1929 


83,037 
52,867 
69.6 


75.1 82.5 
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Labor received a larger portion of the 
income produced, naturally jumps to 
the conclusion that other groups 
(business men and property holders) 
received a smaller portion each year. 
In this respect the table is very mis- 
leading. 

If we follow the method used by 
the National City Bank, and also com- 
pare the income received by business 
men and property holders to the total 
income produced, we see the whole 
picture. 


Total Income Produced ...........sseeeeeees 
Total Income Paid Out: 
BG TP we sivccccccccdvecccceccesesss 
Total Property Income.............sseeeee: 
BN GE Rss cccccccccpcccocsecces 
Entrepreneurial Withdrawals ....... cavers 
Percentage of Total Produced 
BN cd cwicccncecsveicssesnscecesces 
Total Property Income..............+++e+ee 
BE EE SEINE, Sed eccccccdesccccescecs 
Entrepreneurial Withdrawals ............. 
MEE  TSieR AGE y eases kéecsnesetetcunne 


This table shows that the propor- 
tion of income produced which was 
received by property holders increased 
from 14% in 1929 to 20.5% in 1932; 
that going to “entrepreneurs” (busi- 
ness men, farmers and professionals ) 
increased from 14.5% to 17.8%; and 
that going to labor rose from 63.8 to 
80.1%. If we compare the increase 
of property holders’ income to that 
for labor, we find that the property 
holders gained considerably more 
than the workers, which is exactly 
what the figures in the first part of this 
article showed. Using a percentage 
figure for comparison, the rise from 
14 to 20.5 (property holders) is 46 
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per. cent, and the rise from 63.8 to 
80.1 per cent (labor) is only 25.5 per 
cent. The gain for “entrepreneurs” 
expressed in the same way was 28.8 
per cent. 


Drawing on Reserves 


This table also shows that the total 
income paid out to the people of the 
United States was greater in each de- 
pression year than income produced. 
In 1932, income paid out was 123.1 


1929 1930 1931 1932 
(Millions of Dollars) 
$3,032 70,345 54,643 39,365 
52,793 48,582 40,896 31,533 
11,641 11,610 9,962 8,079 
4,116 3,475 2,752 1,865 
12,020 11,127 9,102 7,02+ 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
63.8 69.1 74.8 80.1 
14.0 16.5 18.2 20.5 
5.0 4.9 5.0 4.7 
14.5 15.8 16.7 17.8 
97.3 106.3 114.7 123.1 


per cent of the income produced, that 
is, it exceeded income produced. by 23 
per cent. Industry drew on its re- 
serves to a greater extent in each suc- 
ceeding depression year, and by 1932 
$9,500,000,000 were paid out from 
these reserves. Income produced in 
1932 was $39,365,000,000; income 
paid out was $48,894,000,000. 

As its reason for comparing the in- 
come of labor to the total income pro- 
duced, but not making this compari- 
son for property holders or business 
men, the National City Bank explains 
that wages are a charge on the earn- 
ings of industry, while dividends— 
which form a large portion of the in- 


The figures for labor income and total income produced in this table differ slightly from those 
quoted by the National City Bank; their figures were the preliminary figures of the study, these 


are final. 
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‘ness life. 
‘policy of equalizing dividends over 





come of property holders—may legit- 
imately be paid out of reserves. They 
point out that dividend payments, 
from 1929 to 1932, declined only 
56.6% while wages declined 60.2% 
and state that “dividends, if main- 
tained, were paid in increasing degree 
out of reserves accumulated in previ- 
ous years.” This policy, they claim, 
“was in prudent recognition of the 
fact that net earnings are the most 
variable factor in industrial and busi- 
It was in pursuance of a 


good years and bad, upon the law of 
averages, for the convenience and as- 
surance of shareholders.” 

It should be pointed out also that 
interest payments, which normally 
form about half the income of prop- 
erty holders are just as much a charge 
on the income produced by industry 
as are wages and that interest pay- 
ments declined only 3.3% from 1929 
to 1932, while wages declined 60.2%. 
Reserves are very frequently set aside 
to meet interest payments, but the re- 
serves, as well as the interest pay- 
ments, are counted as part of operat- 
ing expenses in the firms accounts. 


Reserves for Workers or 


Shareholders? 


In other words, industry takes care 
of its stockholders and bondholders 
with reserves, when their income is in 
danger, but there is no reserve for 
wage earners, not even when their 
whole income is swept away by un- 
employment. Also, many might ques- 
tion the statement that net earnings 
of corporations are the “most vari- 
able factor in industrial and business 
life.’ Millions of workers would 
testify that if a corporation’s income 
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was as variable as theirs, and as fre- 
quently reduced to zero, very few 
corporations would still be in business. 

The question might well be raised 
here: Who most deserves a share in 
the reserves of income produced in 
previous years? Those who produced 
it? Or those who hold stocks, many 
of whom have never lifted a finger to 
help in the production process? 

In comparing the income received 
by workers, business men and property 
holders, we are comparing the dollars 
paid out to each group, not the income 
they produced. It is the dollar you 
have in your pocket which will buy 
food, clothing and shelter. This is 
just as true for property holders as it 
is for workers. And the fact is that 
property holders actually received a 
larger part of the national income paid 
out in 1932 than in 1929, while the 
wage earners’ portion shrank. To 
compare the income of workers to the 
income produced by industry, only ob- 
scures this fact, unless the same com- 
parison is made for all groups. 


Salaries and Wages 


In discussing the table used by the 
National City Bank, a second point 
should be made. The figure they use 
for income of Labor includes both 
wages and salaries paid. Under sal- 
aries are included the high salaries 
paid to all executives in industry and 
finance. During the depression from 
1929 to 1932 many executives’ sal- 
aries were actually increased; others 
remained the same; some declined; 
but the group as a whole declined rela- 
tively little. The inclusion of these 
high salaries in the figure for Labor in- 
come obscures the decline of wages. 
Also, the bank includes in the figure 
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for “entrepreneurs” both farmers 
and professionals, both of whom lost 
heavily in the depression. If these 
two groups are omitted, we can com- 
pare the changes in incomes of busi- 
ness men and wage earners. The fol- 
lowing table shows the income paid 
out to wage earners, property holders 
and “entrepreneurs in industry” or 
business men (omitting farmers and 
professionals) , and compares it to the 
total national income paid out, in 1929 
and 1932: 





1929 1932 

(Millions of Dollars) 

Total income paid out $1,136 48,394 
Income paid out to: 

Wage earners 

Property holders 

Entrepreneurs in industry 

Per cent of amount received 

by wage earners to total 

income paid out 14.0 

Property holders 17.3 

Entrepreneurs in industry. . ' 6.8 


This table shows the full extent of 
the wage earners’ loss and the gain of 
property holders. The share of busi- 
ness men remained practically the 
same. 


6,840 
8,472 
3,328 





Concealing Profits 


The storing up of surplus profits in 
prosperous years made it possible to 
continue dividend payments in depres- 
sion and the high salaries of many cor- 
poration officers, and in some cases 
wages. From 1922 to 1929, corpora- 
tion profits exceeded dividend pay- 
ments by $10,100,900,000; dividends 
paid were $44,900,000,0¢0, but prof- 
its were $55,000,000,000. Part of 
these huge profits were “ploughed 
back” into industry, but a large por- 
tion were held in reserve. The very 
presence of these profits is an indica- 
tion of the ability ef industry to pay 
higher wages in prosperous years and 
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to lay up a reserve for wage earners 
against unemployment in depression, 
as well as reserves for dividends. 

Those who believe that the earn- 
ings of industry should go entirely to 
stockholders are inclined to minimize 
these profits. The National City Bank 
bulletin produces a table to show that 
the net profits of industry in recent 
prosperous years were not excessive. 
Their table gives a period of 14 years, 
from 1919 to 1932, and shows the 
average gross income from sales, and 
the average net profit each year for 
this period for all manufacturing cor- 
porations in the United States. The 
average gross income from sales was 
$53,941 million per year. The aver- 
age net profit (after taxes) was $2,- 
028 million, or 3.76 per cent on gross 
sales. Certainly a profit of 3.76 per 
cent does not seem excessive. 

In 1929 the profit on gross sales 
was 5.35 per cent, according to this 
table. This also does not appear ex- 
cessive. It should be noted, however, 
that stockholders are not paid accord- 
ing to the profit on gross sales. It is 
the profit on investment in capital 
stock of a corporation which is sig- 
nificant. If we compare the profits 
of 1929 to the investment in capital 
stock, the story is quite different. 
Prefits of all manufacturing corpora- 
tiens in 1929 were 11.6 per cent on 
capital stock, which is a very high 
profit indeed. By comparing the profit 
to gross sales instead of capital stock, 
a very large profit appears small. 
Business men may calculate the per 
cent profits are to gross sales—this 
comparison is important for certain 
purposes. But profits should also be 
considered in the light of a fair return 
on inyestment; 6% is generally con- 
sidered a very good return. A profit 
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of 11.6% is so high that those who 
seek balance in industry may well 
claim that a larger share of corpora- 
tion earnings should have gone to 
labor in prosperous years. 

We have not available the figures 
for all years from 1919 to 1932 to 
show the profit on capital stock for 
the whole period, but these for 1929 
are enough to tell the story. 


Diverting Income to the Rich 


There are other ways in which the 
earnings of industry have been di- 
verted to the very wealthy. Certain 
sums of money in a corporation’s ac- 
counts do not appear either as net 
profits or as salaries to officers. These 
are the bonuses paid to officials in con- 
trol. They are hidden among items 
covering various expenses. If it were 
possible to unearth these bonus pay- 
ments, they would give added proof 
of the large amounts of income which 
have found their way into the hands 
of the wealthy both before and during 
the depression. 

A report recently made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission shows that in 
the period from 1928 to 1930 many 
officials of corporations were receiving 
bonuses of as much as $100,000 to 
$300,000, in addition to a salary of 
$50,000 or more. In some cases 
these high salaries and bonus pay- 
ments were actually increased during 
depression. Take for instance the 
figures of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany which in 1929 paid salaries of 
$708,000 to its principal officers and 
bonuses of $1,266,000; in 1932 they 
paid salaries of $728,000 and bonuses 
of $1,553,000. The Consolidated 
Oil Corporation paid to Harry Sin- 
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clair, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, a salary of $80,000 in 1929 
and $107,000 in 1932. Several of its 
other officers also received higher 
compensation in 1932 than in 1929. 
The Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey followed a slightly dif- 
ferent policy. In 1929 its President 
was paid a salary of $24,999 and a 
bonus of $100,295; in 1930, the 
bonus payment was cut to $310 but his 
salary was raised to $99,999 and in 
1932 his salary was $97,000. The 
salaries of other officers of this cor- 
poration were also increased where 
the bonus payments were dropped. 
These figures tell how millions of 
dollars are diverted to those in power 
—and no record exists to show it. 


Summary 


The Commerce Department study 
of National Income shows that wage 
earners were the heaviest losers in 
depression. If workers’ income is 
compared to total income produced, 
instead of comparing the income paid 
out to different groups, this fact is 
obscured. 

The share of wage earners in the 
total national income has declined 
since 1929, while that of business men 
and property holders has increased. 
This fact is concealed when the sal- 
aries of highly paid management off- 
cers are grouped with the total labor 
income, and farmers and professionals 
are grouped with business men. 

Profits of industry during the pros- 
perous years were enormous, showing 
that industry might have paid higher 
wages and set aside reserves for un- 
employed workers. These high profits 
appear small when compared to gross 
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sales instead of to invested capital ef nomic progress, they must be inter- 
corporations. preted by a competent and unbiased 

If the statistics and records of in- authority. This is a service for 
dustry are to serve as a guide to eco- government to perform. 


TABLE 1—National income paid out, by types of payment.’ 





Absolute numbers 
(millions of dollars) Percentages of 1929 
Item 1929 1930 1931 1932 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Salaries (selected industries)* 5,702 5,661 4,738 3,383 100.0 99.3 83.1 59.3 
Wages (same as in line 1)? 17,179 14,210 10,542 6,840 100.0 82.7 61.4 39.8 
Salaries or wages (all other industries). 29,052 27,794 24,622 20,302 100.0 95.7 84.8 69.9 
Total labor income * 48,582 40,896 31,533 100.0 92.0 77.5 59.7 
Dividends 5,795 4,313 2,588 100.0 97.2 72.3 43.4 
Interest 5,815 5,649 5,491 100.0 102.4 99.5 96.7 
Total property income ‘ 12,226 10,498 8,472 100.0 100.2 86.0 69.4 
Net rents and royalties 3,475 2,752 1,865 100.0 844 66.9 45.3 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals 11,127 9,102 7,024 100.0 92.6 75.7 58.4 
Total entrepreneurial income 14,602 11,853 8,890 100.0 90.5 73.5 55.1 
Total income paid out 75,410 63,247 48,394 100.0 92.9 78.0 60.3 
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* The grand totals in this and the following tables are obtained by an addition of the totals for each 
industrial field. The income subtotals by industrial fields are primarily in thousands of dollars, 
while the subtotals of gainfully engaged are usually in actual numbers. But the subtotals entered 
in Tables 2 to 30 are either in millions of dollars (for income) or in thousands of persons (for 
numbers engaged). These subtotals do not, therefore, add up exactly to the grand totals given. 

* Includes mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express and water 
transportation. 

*Includes also employees’ pensions and compensation for injury. 

“Includes also net balance of international flow of property incomes. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage distribution of national income, by types of payment. 





Percentages of total income paid out 

Item 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Salaries (selected industries)* 7.0 7.5 7.5 6.9 
Wages (same as in line 1)’ 21.2 18.8 16.7 14.0 
Salaries or wages (all ether industries) 35.8 36.9 38.9 
Total labor income? 65.1 64.4 64.7 
Dividends f 7.7 6.8 
Interest _ 7.7 8.9 
Total property income * i 16.2 16.6 
Net rents and royalties 2 4.6 Pa 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals ‘ 14.8 14.4 
Total entrepreneurial income - 19.4 18.7 ’ 
Total income paid out ¥ 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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2 Includes mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, and 
water transportation. 

* Includes also employees’ pensions and compensation for injury. 

* Includes also net balance of international flow of property incomes. 











A GUIDE TO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Principles of Action Established by the National Labor Board 
in the Adjustment of Labor Disputes 


ECTION 7 (a) of the National 
S Industrial Recovery Act takes a 
definite position on the problems 
most vital to labor. The National 
Labor Board (and the Regional La- 
bor Boards) are to see that the posi- 
tion taken in that Act is maintained. 
Every union member knows what 
the National Labor Board is. He 
knows that it was set up last August 
by President Roosevelt to help in the 
prevention of and settlement of labor 
disputes. What every union member 
may not know is that the National 
Labor Board has developed certain 
principles of action in the adjustment 
of labor disputes. The action of the 
Board and the relationship of the 
unions to the Board will be discussed 
each month in the Federationist. 

Collective bargaining.—In this is- 
sue we want to talk about the setting 
up of relations between union and 
management for collective bargaining. 
Where labor is concerned, collective 
bargaining is the central point of the 
whole recovery program. Wages, 
hours and other working conditions 
are the subject for collective bargain- 
ing, when real collective bargaining 
is once established. 

Collective bargaining must mean 
something more than a mere meeting 
or series of meetings between union 
and management. The meetings 
must result in some adjustment of the 
problems considered and ultimately, 
of course, in an agreement. Many 


companies have tried to comply with 
the requirements of Section 7 (a) by 
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merely meeting with union representa- 
tives, with no honest intention of ever 
reaching any kind of understanding or 
agreement as the result of such con- 
ferences. The National Labor Board 
has held that this is not real collective 
bargaining. The Board has held that 
the employees’ right to bargain col- 
lectively imposes a corresponding duty 
on the employer. The duty which 
is imposed on the employer is that of 
meeting union representatives in good 
faith, with the intention of making a 
real effort to bring about some basis 
of understanding and agreement. 
This does not, of course, mean that 
the management is under a duty to 
grant every union demand. There 
must be compromise and bargaining. 
Both parties to the negotiations must 
make every reasonable and possible 
effort to reach an agreement. 

It has, of course, been impossible 
for the Board to set any limit upon 
the time in which conferences should 
be completed by an agreement. The 
Board ruled in the case of the Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company and 
United Automobile Workers Federal 
Labor Union No. 18763 that “The 
summary rejection by an employer of 
the demands of a committee of work- 
ers and the immediate cessation of 
work by employees, do not constitute 
collective bargaining.” Again, in the 
case of S. Dresner & Son and United 
Leather Workers International Un- 
ion, the Board said, ““The peremptory 
rejection of the employees’ proposal 
and the refusal to enter into negotia- 
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tions with the representatives of the 
employees are repugnant to the very 
concept of collective bargaining.” 
What constitutes a “reasonable” time 
must be determined in every case in 
view of the special circumstances of 
that case. Clearly, however, the un- 
ion should be certain that it can do 
nothing further to establish collective 
bargaining before going to an outside 
agency or before declaring a strike. 
The Board ruled, in the matter of the 
National Lock Company and Federal 
Labor Union No. 18830, that 


“The collective bargaining envis- 
aged by the statute involves a quality 
of obligation—an obligation on the 
part of employees to present griev- 
ances and demands to the employer 
before striking, and an obligation on 
the part of the employer to discuss 
differences with the representatives of 


the employees and to exert every rea- 
sonable effort to reach an agreement 


on all matters in dispute. Negotia- 
tions should precede rather than fol- 
low the calling of a strike.” 


This position of the Board shows 
clearly that strikes ‘should not be 
called until the employees concerned 
have failed to negotiate with the man- 
agement or to present grievances to 
the management—in other words, un- 
til the employees have found it impos- 
sible to set up machinery for collec- 
tive bargaining. The union should 
therefore have a very clear idea of 
how to prove to the Board that it has 
been unable to bargain collectively 
with the management, if it becomes 
necessary to ask the help of the Board 
in establishing collective bargaining. 

There have been many cases 
brought. before the National Labor 
Board where the unions have been un- 
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able or have felt that they were un- 
able to make any progress in establish- 
ing relations with the management for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. 
Actually, however, in many such cases 
when the union representatives were 
called upon by the Board to do so, they 
could not submit definite facts which 
proved that the employer had refused 
to negotiate. This makes the position 
of the union before the Board muck 
weaker than it would be if proper evi- 
dence were submitted. In fact, 
through such failure to present a 
strong case, the union plays directly 
into the hands of the management, by 
making it more difficult for the Board 
to bring about satisfactory negotia- 
tions. On the other hand, if union 
representatives show that they have 
made several sincere endeavors to ne- 
gotiate with the employer and have 
failed, their position in asking the 
National Labor Board for assistance 
in establishing such negotiations be- 
comes much stronger. 

Request for conference.—A request 
on the part of the union for confer- 
ences with the management is the first 
step in the establishment of collective 
bargaining. Such a request may be 
made either orally or by letter. It 
is essential, however, that whether 
made orally or in writing, a record be 
kept of the request, with the date it 
was made and the specific purpose for 
which the conference was requested. 
It cannot be repeated too often that 
it is of the utmost importance that 
complete evidence be submitted show- 
ing what action has been taken at 
every step, what the union represen- 
tatives have asked for, and what the 
reply of the employer has been in 
every case. For this reason, it is help- 
ful to have the requests for confer- 
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ences made in writing. If copies of 
these can be presented, together with 
copies of the employer’s written re- 
plies, when the case comes before the 
National Labor Board for adjust- 
ment, the Board has a clear picture of 
what has taken place. If no written 
reply is received from the employer, a 
record should be made of any reply 
given orally to the requests of the 
union for conferences. 

Refusal of management to meet 
union representatives—If conferences 
with the management cannot be se- 
cured by union representatives and col- 
lective bargaining cannot be initiated 
because of the refusal of the manage- 
ment to meet with the union represen- 
tatives, the refusal of the management 
will probably be on the grounds that 
(1) the management does not know 
whom the union represents, or that 
(2) the employees are already repre- 
sented by a company union. In cases 
where the management refuses to meet 
union representatives for the purposes 
of collective bargaining until the un- 
ion submits the names of its members, 
the Beard has established the princi- 
ple that it is unnecessary for a collec- 
tive bargaining agency to disclose to 
the management the names of those it 
represents. As an example of the 
Board’s position on the disclosure of 
names was the decision of the Board 
in the case of the Houde Engineering 
Company and the United Automobile 
Workers Federal Labor Union No. 
18839, in which case the employer de- 
manded a list of union members. 

When management refuses to enter 
into negotiations for collective bar- 
gaining on the claim that the employ- 
ees are already represented by a com- 
pany union, as in the case of the Ed- 
ward G, Budd Manufacturing Com- 
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pany and United Automobile Work- 
ers Federal Labor Union No. 18763, 
and the case of the Denver Tramway 
Corporation and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, Di- 
vision 1001, the Board has taken the 
position that organization is a matter 
exclusively within the control of the 
employees, and has counselled a 
“hands off” policy on the part of em- 
ployers. The Board has strongly con- 
demned the initiation of company un- 
ions by employers and any participa- 
tion by employers in the affairs of the 
unions. There are some cases where 
the company unions or employee rep- 
resentation plans have been submitted 
to the workers concerned before adop- 
tion and have been fully accepted by 
the workers. In these cases the Board 
holds that the company unions are the 
unions of the employees’ own choos- 
ing. These instances, however, are 
few in number. Most company un- | 
ions have been imposed upon the work- 
ers by management, and as such are 
not considered by the Board as agen- 
cies for collective bargaining. 
Representation—When an em- 
ployer refuses to enter into negotia- 
tions with union representatives, 
either on the claim that he must know 
which of his employees the union rep- 
resents, or on the claim that the com- 
pany union is already acting as a col- 
lective bargaining agency, the Board 
has decided that an election by secret 
ballot under government supervision 
is the only satisfactory method of de- 
termining the employees’ choice of 
their representatives. The employer 
is denied any control of or influence in 
the manner of holding these elections. 
A very considerable number of elec- 
tions have been held under the super- 
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vision of the National Labor Board 
and the Regional Labor Boards. 
Among such elections have been those 
in the companies of S. Dresner and 
Sons, the National Lock Company, the 
Houde Engineering Company, and 
the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company. 

Majority rule-—When an election 
has been held, it is the Board’s posi- 
tion that the representatives elected 
by the majority of the employees of 
the company are empowered to enter 
into agreements for all the employees 
of the company. In the National La- 
bor Board’s decision in the case of the 
Denver Tramway Corporation and 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employ- 
ees of America, Division 1001, the 
Board said: 


“It is the decision of the National 
Labor Board that the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees was selected by a 
majority of those voting, both as the 
agency through which the employees 
of the Denver Tramway Corporation 
would collectively bargain with the 
management in negotiating an agree- 
ment and in the settlement of any dis- 
putes which may arise between it and 
its employees. Any agreement reached 
in conformity with this decision must 
apply alike to all employees of the 
company.” 


Again, in the case of the Houde En- 
gineering Company and United Auto- 
mobile Workers Federal Labor Union 
No. 18839, the Board said “The com- 
pany is obligated to bargain collec- 
tively with the representatives selected 
by the majority in such a poll.” The 
Board’s position that the representa- 
tives selected by the majority of the 
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employees within a given plant or de- 
partment are the sole collective bar- 
gaining agency for the entire plant or , 
department is, therefore, well estab- 
lished, through these and other de- 
cisions. The position of the Board on 
majority rule has indeed been made 
law by an Executive Order issued by 
President Roosevelt on February 1, 
1934, amended February 23. That 
portion of the Executive Order which 
applies to the majority’s right to bar- 
gain for all employees affected is as 
follows: 

1. Whenever the National Labor 
Board shall determine, in such man- 
ner as it sees fit, that a substantial 
number (as defined in the discretion 
of the Board) of the employees, or of 
any specific group of employees, of 
any plant or enterprise or industrial 
unit of any employer subject to such 
a code or agreement, have requested 
the Board to conduct an election to en- 
able them to choose representatives 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection 
in the exercise of the rights assured 
to them in said Section 7 (a), the 
Board shall make the arrangements 
for and. supervise the conduct of an 
election, under the exclusive control 
of the Board and under such rules 
and regulations as the Board shall pre- 
scribe. Thereafter the Board shall 
publish promptly the names of those 
representatives who are selected by 
the vote of at least a majority of the 
employees voting, and have been 
thereby designated to represent all the 
employees eligible to participate in 
such an election for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection in their relations 
with their employer. 

This is of great importance to the 
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unions. They must do everything in 
their power to support the National 
Labor Board in its position, which is 
nothing less than the extension of the 
democratic principle to industry. 
Through majority rule the unions are 
in a position to defeat the company 
unions and to establish themselves as 
the sole collective bargaining agency 
in the field of their jurisdiction. 

Choosing representatives.—V oting 
in the elections which have been held 
has, in some cases, been for specified 
union representatives, by name, as 
against certain non-union representa- 
tives, by name. In other cases, the 
voting has been for the union, as such, 
as against a company union, with the 
union left free to designate its repre- 
sentatives. The latter form of vot- 
ing is much more satisfactory to the 
unions. When a union is chosen by a 
majority of the employees as the col- 
lective bargaining agency, it is then 
possible for the union to name its rep- 
resentatives, who may be from among 
its own members or not, as the union 
may elect. This question of recogni- 
tion of employees’ representatives 
from outside union membership is one 
that has been raised by many employ- 
ers, who refuse to meet with anyone 
except their own employees. One of 
the early decisions of the National 
Labor Board, in the case of the Berke- 
ley Woolen Mills and United Textile 
Workers, was as follows: 


The Board rules, ... that the 
company’s refusal to deal with repre- 
sentatives of the employees, unless 
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these representatives are workers in 
the mill, is an attempt to interfere 
with and restrain the employees in the 
designation of their representatives, 
and is a violation of the code which 
covers the industry of which company 
is a member, as well as a violation of 
the Industrial Recovery Act. 


The Board in the same case said 
that “The statement to the effect that 
representatives must be chosen by the 
employees cannot by any reasonable 
interpretation be deemed to mean that 
representatives must be chosen from 
the employees. . . .” 

The election which names a union, 
and not certain union representatives, 
should be insisted upon by the employ- 
ees concerned. If certain union repre- 
sentatives by names are elected, and if, 
for any reason, a change is necessary 
in the list of representatives, the ques- 
tion is at once raised as to how such a 
change is to be brought about; or if 
it becomes desirable to add to the 
number of representatives, the com- 
pany is in a position to raise objections 
to such additions. The form of bal- 
lot in an election, therefore, becomes 
significant. It is of great importance 
that the unions be free at all times to 
select their own representatives, any- 
where they wish, without restraint and 
without coercion. 

In the next issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST other phases of the 
actions of the National Labor Board 
and their effect upon union develop- 
ment and union action will be taken 


up. 











HOW TO MEASURE UNION PROGRESS 


VERY union member wants to 
know whether his union is 
' growing as rapidly as he ex- 
pects and hopes it will grow. Union 
progress is not possible to measure 
exactly, as we measure a yard of 
cloth. But it is certainly possible to 
have a general idea of the progress a 
union is making. What are the most 
easily seen and recognized tests of 
union growth? Some of them are: 


1. Union membership. 


Total membership is not the first 
question to be considered here. The 
important thing is the relation the 
union membership bears to. the total 
number of persons employed in the 
jurisdiction of the union. Until a 
union can control a substantial major- 


ity of the men and women employed 
within its jurisdiction, it cannot be con- 
sidered to have made really satisfac- 


tory progress in membership. If a 
union is very new and membership is 
growing, it may of course, be consid- 
ered as making real progress. 


2. Payment of dues. 


The nearer a union can come to 100 
per cent paid up membership, the more 
certain it can be that the members feel 
the interest they should feel in the 
union and that the union is giving them 
the help they expect. If paid up mem- 
bership falls very considerably, the 
union officers should at once try to find 
out why. This does not, of course, 
apply to a union which has a very large 
number of its members unemployed. 
Such unemployed members must be 
carried by the union, though even here 
every effort should be made to have 


all members make at least some par- 
tial payment monthly on union dues. 
Men value what they pay for, and they 
are willing to pay for the things which 
are worth while to them. 


3. Attendance at meetings. 


A union should aim at 100 per cent 
attendance at union meetings. If 
union meetings are very small as com- 
pared with total membership, the 
meeting is not making the appeal to 
the members it should make. No 
union should be satisfied with anything 
less than 50 to 75 per cent attendance 
at union meetings and should try to 
achieve an even better record. Meet- 
ings must be well managed, orderly, 
and interesting if they are to make the 
proper appeal to members. 


4. Efficient officers. 


A union is, in large measure, de- 
pendent upon its officers for its growth 
and development. Unless the officials 
are devoted to the interests of the 
union, unless they command the loy- 
alty and respect of union members, 
unless they are able to get the best 
results from union meetings, unless 
they are able to carry on satisfactory 
negotiations with the management on 
any problems which arise, unless the 
financial affairs are always in order, 
the union may be certain that it has not 
selected officers who measure up to the 
standards it has every right to 
demand. 


5. Knowledge of conditions under 
which members work. 


It is important that every union 
adopt some method of gathering in- 
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formation not only about the wages, 
hours and working conditions of its 
own members, but also about condi- 
tions in other plants in the same indus- 
try or in competing industries. Wages 
in one plant, for example, are very 
often determined very largely by the 
wages paid in competing plants in the 
same locality. If a union has made 
no effort to secure data which will be 
of service in its negotiations with the 
employer, it has not gone as far as 
it may be expected to go. Any federal 
union can secure help from the Feder- 
ation in setting up its methods of gath- 
ering facts. 


6. Representation in the shop. 


A union, as soon as it is formed, 
should elect shop stewards or shop 
committees to form the immediate 
link between the men in a particular 


shop and the management, as well as 
between the men in the shop and the 


union. A union has not made satis- 
factory progress until such shop rep- 
resentatives have been elected and un- 
til they are giving voice to the de- 
mands and the needs of the particular 
groups for which they are responsible. 


7. Conferences with the manage- 
ment. 


As soon as a union is functioning, 
its first and greatest interest lies in 
establishing contact with the manage- 
ment, with the ultimate object of en- 
tering into an agreement, with the 
management through collective bar- 
gaining, on wages, hours and working 
conditions of its members. If a union 
has made no contacts with manage- 
ment for collective bargaining, it has 
not progressed far along the read 
which it must go. This does not mean 
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that a new union should expect to 
secure an agreement within a few 
weeks or even a few months after its 
formation. It does mean, however, 
that some contact with the manage- 
ment should be established, that the 
union should have duly elected repre- 
sentatives to take part in such confer- 
ences, that conferences should be held 
either regularly or when special oc- 
casion arises, and that they should re- 
sult in some betterment of the condi- 
tions of the workers concerned. Ulti- 
mately, of course, this process of col- 
lective bargaining must result in an 
agreement covering wages, hours of 
work, and all working conditions 
within the plant or factory, but sub- 
stantial progress can be made before 
a formal agreement is finally reached. 


8. Betterment in conditions of 


work. 


It should be possible for every 
union, as soon as it represents a sub- 
stantial number of the workers in any 
plant, to bring about some betterment 
in working conditions, even though it 
is not yet able to affect major changes. 
When the union is a new one, it may 
be considered to have made real prog- 
ress if it has been able to better work- 
ing conditions within the plant and if 
it has been able to bring about better 
understanding between the workers 
and the management, and to give the 
workers a chance to voice their com- 
plaints, and receive attention from the 
management on those complaints. 


9. Discrimination for union mem- 
bership. 


Discharge and discrimination for 
union activities have been so wide- 
spread since the adoptien of the Na- 
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tional Industrial Recovery Act that 
the action of the union in this regard 
may well be looked upon as one of the 
ways in which union progress may be 
measured. A union must, as soon as 
possible after its formation, place it- 
self in a position to give its members 
adequate protection against discharge 
or discrimination because of their 
union affiliations. This protection can 
be given only by a strong, well man- 
aged union. 


10. Recognition of the union by 
the management. 


Under Section 7 (a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, every 
union has the right to demand recog- 
nition by the employer for the purpose 
of collective bargaining. This recog- 
nition may come about in many ways. 
It may be secured directly through a 


statement from the management that 
the union is recognized as having the 
right to bargain collectively for the 
workers in the plant; it may come 
about more indirectly by a series of 
conferences, in which the union is 
actually recognized as speaking and 
acting for the employees, without 
specific statement from the manage- 
ment to that effect. Until the union 
commands a majority of the workers 
in the plant, it is unwise to insist upon 
formal recognition, but effective rec- 
ognition may often be secured through 


conferences on specific questions affect- 
ing the employees. 


11. Relations with other groups of 
organized workers. 


There is strength to be gained by 
close cooperation with other unions 
and, above all, with the American 
Federation of Labor. Unless a union 
keeps in close contact with the Federa- 
tion, it cannot expect the immediate 
help in a solution of its problems which 
the Federation is prepared to give. A 
union should also keep in close touch 
with other unions in the same indus- 
try, as well as with state and city fed- 
erations of labor. The state and city 
federations can give mutual, financial 
and moral aid when a union must go 
on strike or when a lockout occurs. 
Until a union has put itself in a posi- 
tion to benefit from affiliation with 
other organizations, it has not taken 
full advantage of its possibilities. 


12. Educational work. 


A union is much more than a purely 
fighting organization. It is an educa- 
tional center for its members and can 
influence its members very consider- 
ably through the type of educational 
work it undertakes. A new union 
must, of course, begin along these 
lines, but educational work must be 
looked upon as one of the ultimate 
tests of union success. 


THE UNION MEETING 


HEN the members of any 
union come together for 
their regular meeting, cer- 
tain business is to be done and certain 
problems must be discussed. The 
best way to run such a meeting de- 


pends largely on the number of mem- 
bers present. In some cases, a small 
union will have only ten or twelve 
members. In other cases, there will 
be several hundred members. Nat- 
urally, a large mass meeting of union 
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THE ‘UNION MEETING 


members is run very differently from 
one where a few members may sit 
around the table. In the large meet- 
ing, it is more difficult for those in 
charge to keep order, so that all nec- 
essary business will be taken care of. 
Even in very small meetings, however, 
there is often much discussion which 
does not deal directly with the motion 
which has been made, and this discus- 
sion sometimes causes misunderstand- 
ings or hard feelings, which tend to 
split up the union body, when the very 
success of any union depends so en- 
tirely on all members’ pulling together, 
building a solid front, which will make 
them able to meet all obstacles, and 
which will secure for all the stand- 
ards of work for which they were 
organized. 

It is very necessary, therefore, that 
all union members, regardless of the 
size of their union, should know cer- 
tain rules to be followed. If this is 
done, all necessary business will be 
taken care of in a much shorter time, 
a better spirit will be found all through 
the meeting, and there will be time to 
study many things which do not di- 
rectly mean higher wages or shorter 
hours, but which will help the union 
to develop that strength and balance 
which means that the union will be 
able to carry on its work, no matter 
what conditions may arise. 

To help guide our Federal Labor 
Unions in their meetings, we have 
sent copies of our “Manual of Com- 
mon Procedure for the Use of Local 
and Federal Unions Affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor,” and 
of the pamphlet published by the 
Workers Education Bureau Press, In- 
corporated, New York City, “How to 
Run a Union Meeting.” 
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Among the first things which all 
members should understand is the way 
that a motion should be made; how it 
should be discussed; and what action 
may be taken. 

Eight important points to remem- 
ber are given below, with brief ex- 
amples in explanation. 

1. Recognition by the Chair—To 
make a motion, the ‘member should 
rise and say, “Mr. Chairman.” If 
two or three members rise at the same 
time, the chairman will recognize one 
of them and say, “Brother Johnson.” 
Brother Johnson then has the floor 
and should be permitted to speak. The 
other members who have stood up 
should be seated. Brother Johnson 
might then say, “I move that a com- 
mittee be appointed to draw up our 
working agreement.” 

2. Receiving the Motion—The 
chairman should then first repeat the 
motion, “Brother Johnson moves that 
a committee be appointed to draw up 
our working agreement,” and then call 
for a second, “Is the motion sec- 
onded ?” It is not necessary to rise to 
second a motion. Any member may 
say, “Mr. Chairman, I second the 
motion.” 

3. Discussion of the Motion—The 
chairman should then say, “Is there 
any discussion?” If Brother Rogers 
feels that the working agreement 
should be drawn up by the body at 
the meeting, he may rise, and after 
being recognized by the chair, submit 
the reasons why he believes the agree- 
ment should be drawn up by the body. 
For example, “I do not think that this 
question should be left with a com- 
mittee. There are tao many points 
whieh affect all of us,.and any commit- 
tee whch is appointed will not know 
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all the conditions well enough to cover 
them completely in an agreement.” 
This is the right kind of discussion 
and is the kind of discussion which will 
mean that the final action taken on any 
motion will be based on the sound 
opinions of the members affected. 

4. Making a Point of Order.—lf, 
on the other hand, Brother Rogers 
should say, “I don’t think that a ten 
per cent increase is enough. We 
should get at least twenty per cent or 
go out on strike,” one of the members 
should say, ‘Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order.” This is because Brother 
Rogers is not speaking to the motion 
which is being considered. The chair- 
man should then say, “Brother 
Wright, please state your point of 
order.” Brother Wright, “We are 
not considering what our agreement 
should include. We are discussing 


whether the agreement should be 


drawn up by a committee.” The 
Chairman, “Your point is well taken. 
Brother Rogers, please discuss only 
the motion which is now before us.” 

5. Calling for the Question.—lf 
the discussion becomes too lengthy, 
and it seems that all necessary points 
have been covered, any member may, 
without rising from his seat, call, 
“Question,” provided no other mem- 
ber has the floor. This is only a re- 
minder to the chairman that some 
members are impatient to get the dis- 
cussion over with. The chairman may 
then say, ‘““The question is called for, 
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is there any more discussion? If not, 
all those in favor, . . .etc.” 

6. The Previous Question —To 
move the previous question stops de- 
bate; it requires a two-thirds vote and 
cannot be discussed. If it is passed, 
the chairman must immediately put to 
a vote the motion which is being dis- 
cussed. Any member, upon recogni- 
tion by the chair, may say, “I move 
the previous question.” 

7. Tabling a Motion.—The motion 
to lay the motion on the table requires 
only a majority vote and is not de- 
batable. Therefore, the chairman is 
obliged to call for a vote as soon as 
this motion has been made and sec- 
onded. If the majority is in favor, 
the motion being discussed cannot be 
considered further at that meeting. 

8. Taking the Vote.——After the 
discussion has been completed, the 
motion should be put to a vote. The 
chairman, “Is there any further dis- 
cussion? If not, all in favor of the 
motion that we appoint a committee 
to draw up our working agreement, 
please signify by raising the right 
hand.” After this vote is counted, 
the chairman, “All opposed raise the 
right hand.” The vote also may be 
taken by standing or viva voce. That 
is, first all those in favor say ‘“‘Aye,” 
and then all opposed say ‘“‘No.”’ 

In large meetings this method is 
often entirely satisfactory and saves 
the time required to count the indi- 
viduals who favor and who oppose 
the motion. 
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ILL ROGERS in one of his 

“wires” from Washington 

this past summer remarked 
that an epidemic of “‘code-itis” had 
hit the nation’s capital. This is not 
the first time that such an epidemic of 
self-imposed fever has been induced 
into the body politic to cure it of the 
paresis of Jaissez-faire prosperity. 
To be sure there is a great danger in 
detailing the symptoms and treatment 
administered to our English ancestors 
some five or six hundred years ago. It 
would be folly to base a prognosis of 
the present on the course of events 
centuries ago. It would be nonsense 
to say that the NRA program of 1933 
will fail because the codes and ideals 
of the late medieval gildsmen were 
finally discarded. One might just 
as well say that any attempt to make 
aviation an accepted mode of travel 
is doomed to failure in 1933 because 
Leonardo da Vinci’s plan to conquer 
the air in the late fifteenth century 
proved impossible. With this warn- 
ing note kept in mind, however, an 
exploration into late medieval coding 
practices might not be without profit, 
or at least interest. 

The order of 1933 is to code all in- 
dustry. The general blanket code has 
given way to specific industrial codes. 
Hours, wages, and prices, are all in- 
cluded. Even the consumer is granted 
a committee to protect his interest in 
the codes or the results thereof. 
Grievance committees are set up to 
prevent “‘chiseling.” Is all this activ- 
ity so revolutionary, so new, so alien, 


so Russian? Let's turn to some prac- 
tices of medieval England and see 
what our rugged Anglo-Saxon indi- 
vidualists did to organize their drive 
against their Dark Ages and De- 
pressions. 

The history of the craft gilds of 
England need not detain us. We 
know that by the middle of the thir- 
teenth century and definitely by the 
fourteenth there existed in the Eng- 
lish industrial and commercial life, 
organizations sponsored by the local 
governments called craft gilds. These 
units were in many cases off-shoots of 
a large, more-inclusive association 
called the gild merchant. The gild 
merchant was an organization of the 
leading business men of the town,— 
a sort of chamber of commerce. But 
the common interests of the various 
gilds, such as shoemakers’, gold- 
smiths’, tailors’, butchers’, bakers’, 
wine-sellers’ and so on, became more 
important to the members of these re- 
spective groups than their loyalty to 
the larger group, or gild merchant. 
This conflict of loyalties, as political 
scientists would say, gave a reason for 
the creation of the craft gilds as the 
new entities were called. The prime 
object of these mysteries, as they were 
usually named, was the regulation of 
their individual economic activities 
and destinies, and in seeking this ob- 
jective, they issued codes called gild 
regulations or ordinances. 

In 1933 some industries met and 
quickly formulated the codes to gov- 
ern their crafts which they “volunta- 
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rily” submitted to the President for 
approval and enactment. Other in- 
dustries had codes drawn up for them, 
with expert advice to be sure, and 
then the administration presented 
these codes for “voluntary” accept- 
ance of the industry concerned. So 
too, in the craft gild age, the codes, 
or regulations, resulted from various 
procedures. In some cases the mem- 
bers of a gild would petition the local 
government for permission to code 
their trade. Thus in York, the pelt- 
ers asked “the mayor that you grant 
and confer [to] the said craft and for 
the common profit of the people the 
following points enumerated which 
are to be observed and enforced in the 
manner set forth.” In Bristol in 1347, 
twelve fullers of cloth wanted to code 
their industry. They came before the 
mayor and aldermen of that borough 
and presented their code for municipal 
sanction which was granted. 

All types of crafts brought in their 
“voluntary” codes. In a London rec- 
ord of 1316 one reads: “These are the 
points which the good folks of Sopere- 
lane, of the trade of Pepperers, with 
the assent of Sir Stephen de Abydn- 
done, Mayor of London, John de 
Gisorz, Nicholas de Farendone, and 
other Aldermen have made for the 
common profit of all of the people of 
the land. 1 

These rules were the result of vol- 
untary action or initiation on the part 
of the master craftsmen of the gilds 
concerned. In Norwich in 1449 the 
wealthier crafts forced the entire 
town’s economic life to code itself. 
These medieval big business interests 
petitioned the Norwich council “that 
every craft used in the citie shall be 
from henceforth in governaunce. .. . 
in such wise as in the articles ben com- 
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prehended.” This was a blanket code 
for Norwich initiated by that city’s 
master craftsmen who were of the 
wealthier group of merchants. It was 
an evident move on the part of these 
big business interests of Norwich to 
control the economic life of the bor- 
ough, 

It was common to give.as the rea- 
son for the proposed craft code the 
necessity of better regulation of a call- 
ing for the “common profit.” This 
was a most convenient term that could 
and did caver the general welfare of 
all and also was invoked to cover self- 
ish interests as well. 

When the London potters in 1316 
prayed that that city allow them to 
organize it was alleged in their peti- 
tion that the grant of the right to code 
their trade would insure a standard 
of alloy used in their manufactured 
articles. By craft initiative, the gild 
was to insure the quality of their 
product. London accepted the pot- 
ters’ petition and incorporated their 
regulations into the local law by the 
enactment of the proposed code as a 
city ordinance. 

Today there are persons who are 
opposed to the very principle of cod- 
ing or any form of regulation. An 
Associated Press dispatch from IIli- 
nois dated September 11 quotes a cer- 
tain dairy owner who proposes to 
quit business as saying: “The NRA 
has brought too much government 
manipulation in business. I have not 
signed the NRA code because I be- 
lieve that individualism is the best 
qualification in operating a business.” 

Also in the late middle ages the 
idea that only by uniform codes could 
the local economic life be best con- 
ducted was not accepted without de- 
bate. Some boroughs and craftsmen 
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were dubious about the wisdom of 
granting to a craft, acting through 
the borough’s government, the control 
of industry. Rugged individualism 
had its medieval defenders, though 
the reason for the defense may not 
have been the same as the Illinois’ 
milkman of 1933. The city of Nor- 
wich, mentioned previously, has a 
particularly interesting code history 
which shows the gradual acceptance of 
the gild code idea. 

When Henry III in 1256 granted 
Norwich a charter there was in that 
instrument a provision “that no gild 
whatsoever be held in the aforesaid 
city to the detriment of the same city.” 
Thus read the thirteenth century 
Norwich Sherman Anti-trust or Com- 
bination law. But just as in industry, 
for better or worse, tried in the 
United States, with more or less suc- 
cess, to combine and regulate its activ- 
ities only to discover that all com- 
binations at least until 1911 were 
illegal so too did the medieval entre- 
preneurs of Norwich find to their 
grief that the charter forbade any 
form of gild associative activity. In 
1288 and again in 1291, the tanners 
were haled into court because of an 
attempt to organize and code their 
industry. In 1293 three more trades 
ran afoul of the law against coding— 
this time the fullers, cobblers, and sad- 
dle-makers. 

But the force of economics— 
there is no evidence of its being es- 
pecially called the Depression back in 
1307—had caused the city fathers to 
change their legal point of view to 
meet the new deal in economics then 
facing Norwich. The city’s ordinance 
of that year ordered every craft or in- 
dustry “[to be organized and coded], 
so that no scandal should arise against 
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the city from faulty goods or bad 
workmanship.” So came the Blue 
Eagle to Norwich. The bird found 
Norwich to his liking because by the 
middle of the fifteenth century the 
city had as highly a coded industrial 
and commercial life as any English 
borough. In fact as was stated 
earlier, in 1449 a municipal ordinance 
required every craft or industry in the 
city to be coded. 

In late medieval England the local 
governments were the supervisors of 
the craft codes. The royal govern- 
ment, however, by its power to incor- 
porate associations could and did in- 
troduce a conflict of codes—local and 
royal. Washington’s regulations are 
supreme today and accepted. Such 
coding as is done in 1933 is on a na- 
tional scale. Not that there were not 
royal codes or assizes but in the period 
discussed it was the borough not the 
royal government that assumed the 
general role of code supervisor or 
initiator. 

The fact that the crown alone could 
incorporate gave the royal govern- 
ment the last word in any gild-bor- 
ough coding dispute if the craft was 
able to obtain regal assistance. The 
London tailors were permitted by 
royal grant “‘to elect a master and four 
wardens as often as they pleased for 
the government of the Fraternity.” 
And to make the grant doubly sure a 
writ to the city officers accompanied 
the patent which ordered the London- 
ers to recognize the full purport of 
the royal favor bestowed. 

Perhaps as good an example of a 
conflict over coding that resulted from 
the injection of a royal gild into bor- 
ough economic life, is the famous 
Exeter tailors’ dispute of the fifteenth 
century, a dispute that has been called 
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the Iliad and Nibelungen Lied of the 
fraternity. 

Exeter had recognized craft gilds 
as the legitimate agents to code local 
industry and had licensed them, that 
is recognized their respective codes. 
But the city expected to have the final 
word on all codes that these local 
crafts adopted. In 1466 the tailors 
of the borough received a charter of 
incorporation from the crown that 
permitted them to exercise control of 
their trade. Very soon the Exeter 
city fathers discovered that the new 
charter permitted the tailors to with- 
draw themselves from general mu- 
nicipal supervision and proceed to 
conduct business pretty much as the 
tailors pleased without regard for 
local demands or needs. 

Such a situation could not be tol- 
erated. If tailors could discover ways 
and means to regulate their trade 
without regard to public supervision 
by the municipal authority, why not 
bakers, shoemakers, butchers, or any 
other calling? Exeter resolved to 
bring this recalcitrant under municipal 
control. To capture if possible, to 
destroy the royal charter if necessary. 

The tailors on their part used such 
“‘modern”’ methods as boycotts, rack- 
eteering, moral and physical pressure, 
to continue their independent exist- 
ence. Chicago labor racketeering was 
anticipated in Exeter in the fifteenth 
century. 

At last the borough decided that 
only by destroying the royal charter 
could the desired end be gained. The 
municipality proceeded to agitate for 
the repeal of the charter. Money was 
spent by the city with a prodigality 
that reminds one of an Insull public 
utilities franchise election. In the of- 
ficial expense list, and there may 
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have been others, one finds such items 
as London expenses incurred for lob- 
bying for repeal of the Letters Pat- 
ent. The amounts vary from 26s. to 
£32. One finds such detailed expenses 
as horse hire, purchase of wine, ex- 
penses to obtain documentary evi- 
dence, personal expenses of the mayor 
and recorder, and a last expenditure 
of £8 for the final lubrication of the 
legislative ways for parliamentary re- 
peal of the charter. 

Exeter was successful and the 
tailors were forced to submit to the 
city’s supervision. Their charter was 
withdrawn. The city won the dispute 
which a late fifteenth century manu- 
script describes as 


“a greate controversye between the 
mayor and the citesins of the one 
partie and the companye of Taylors 
of the other partie, for the con- 
cernynge a new corporation which the 
said companye of Taylors had pro- 
cured from the Kinge, whereof greate 
troubles longe and cheargible suetes 
resulted and the malyce and grief 
which was concerned hereof could not 
yn longer tyme be satisfied nor ap- 
peased.” 


The borough was therefore a jeal- 
ous lord and watched the action of its 
gild masters with their codes very 
closely. The usual method of control 
was to require the master craftsmen 
to present their regulations to the 
municipalities for approval and regis- 
tration. The formula that became the 
accepted one by 1400 in London read: 


“On Monday . . . came here the 
reputable men of the Leathersellers 
and the Pouchmakers, and delivered 
to the Mayor and Aldermen a cer- 
tain petition in these words ; 
And conference having been held be- 
tween the Mayor and Aldermen 
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hereon, by their common assent it 
was ordained, etc. .. .”’ 


One must guard against the con- 
clusion because of the tailors’ experi- 
ence in Exeter that there was any im- 
passable or wide gulf between the 
ideals of the master gildsmen and 
their codes and the local governments. 
Such disputes as did occur in the later 
Middle Ages were more the conflicts 
of persons within the circle of the 
elect for more power, economic as 
well as political than disputes between 
the franchised and the masses. It is 
of course convenient to say that the 
municipal governments, or the bor- 
oughs, or the mayor and aldermen, 
registered and supervised the craft 
codes. But to use such collective 
nouns as borough governments, mu- 
nicipality, city, administration, and 
the like, evades the issue. Who are 
the borough government? The an- 
swer to that question alone tells the 
full story. An historian of Exeter, 
E. A. Freeman, when treating this 
period of Exeter’s past put the case 
very well when he wrote: 


“The history of a commercial city 
is sure to be the history of its com- 
mercial companies whether they take 
the form of gilds strictly so-called or 
not. . . . It is hard to grasp the de- 
tails, but it is easy to trace the main 
outlines of the constitutional history 
of Exeter. An oligarchy grew up 
which displaced an older and freer 
system.” 


In other words as industry devel- 
oped those who controlled the bor- 
oughs’ political destinies were also 
and increasingly so the same persons 
who directed the economic life of 
their towns and coded their industries. 
One can by cross references discover 
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that the vaux gents de la citie—the 
better men of the city, the local mer- 
chants, of York, in the later decades 
of the fourteenth century were taken 
from the gild masters. Twelve of the 
appended names to a city ordinance 
were craftmasters. 


“Tt is clear,” wrote a York histo- 


rian, “that the highest division of the 
city council consisted of the wealthy 
merchant class, that the preponder- 
ance of members were mercers [a gild 
of merchant middle men J though 
other trades were included.’ 


In Coventry’s municipal personnel 
at one time there were eighteen dra- 
pers, thirteen mercers, nine dyers, 
three tailors, and ten other crafts had 
representatives. The mayor at that 
time was a draper elected to that of- 
fice by a group of twenty-one (or 
two) electors, of whom nine were 
drapers, four or five mercers, six 
dyers, a shoemaker, and a tailor. 

One of the pressing problems fac- 
ing the NRA is the position of Labor 
under the codes. To the Communist 
leader, Robert Minor, the Blue Eagle 
is a blue buzzard. Norman Thomas 
fears that Labor’s wage battle will 
be given a set-back under the New 
Deal. He is quoted to have said: 


“It may turn out to be just a case 
of getting milk from contented cows, 
with a few getting the cream off the 
top.” 


It is a fact that while labor then 
composed of journeymen and appren- 
tices had certain rights under the Eng- 
lish medieval codes, their lot was 
hardly one to envy. Their rights 
were decidedly limited and circum- 
scribed. They were usually not al- 
lowed to organize to present a col- 
lective front in wage disputes. There 
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have been persons who saw in the 
golden ages of the craft gilds a form 
of social control and justice for all, 
consumer, laborer, and master. To 
such a person, one can do no better 
than cite Toulmin Smith’s statement: 


“The gild interests were . . . not 
contests for acquiring political equal- 
ity for the laborer [journeymen and 
apprentices] and property [masters ] 
but for the recognition of political 
gg trade-stock and real prop- 
erty. hese contests, therefore, no- 
where led to a participation of the 
masses in the movement, but in place 
of an oligarchy of landed proprietors, 
an oligarchy of capitalists step in.” 

In London in 1406 the mayor and 
aldermen ordered a code of wages for 
the brewers’ employes on the initiative 
of the brew masters. “No one of the 
mistery pay a journeyman more than 
three pence a day and his table be- 
tween [29 September and 25 March] 
and four pence a day between [25 
March and 29 September] and if said 
journeyman refuse to work on these 
terms, they, [the journeymen], may 
be arrested and brought before the 
mayor, warden, or chamberlain to be 
punished.” That which Norman 
Thomas fears today was a fact in 
1406. The masters coded maximum 
wages as well as minimum wages and 
all attempts of Labor to correct or 
increase their wage were illegal. 

When the journeymen tailors of 
London tried to organize a religious 
group “to meet yearly . . . to make 
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offering for the brethren and sisters 
of the fraternity . . .” the request 
was denied because the city’s mayor 
saw in this religious organization an 
attempt “to disturbance as similar 
assemblies . . . had done before.” 
Journeymen tailors could only meet if 
and when masters were present under 
penalty of fine and jail. 

And it is to this Golden Age of the 
Gilds some well intentioned persons 
would now have Labor turn for its 
inspiration | 

In England in the late middle ages 
“to code” was the order of the day. 
All callings had their codes which 
were drawn up by the masters of each 
industry—a group that became in- 
creasingly small and class conscious as 
the fifteenth century developed. These 
codes were adopted or legalized as 
borough ordinances and as such were 
part of the local laws enforced by 
what today we would call the local 
police power. The gilds and the bor- 
oughs were but the two forms for the 
same economic loyalty, the master 
craftsmen. The government was not 
the umpire in the economic game, it 
was the alter ego of the master crafts- 
men and the codes adopted and the 
methods used to enforce them led to 
the creation of ‘“‘an oligarchy of capi- 
talists” in the English body economic 
and politic. Against such a result of 
the NRA we have the assurance of the 
present administration and the pledge 
for a new deal. 
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LABOR INSTITUTES 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Director, Workers’ Education Bureau of America 


EN the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was 
passed on June 16, 1933, 
the Roosevelt Administration 
brought to a conclusion the last of 
a series of legislative acts which, 
taken together, may be said to con- 
stitute the framework of the New 
Deal. It formed the keystone of the 
arch of the Recovery Program and 
provided a mechanism for a concerted 
attack on the whole problem of un- 
employment. The Act did more than 
that; it marked an important turning- 
point in the role of government in 
the development of our national 
economy and represented one of the 
first attempts to provide the basis of 
a planned economy for our national 
life. Viewed from one standpoint, 
the Recovery Act represents the most 
significant piece of national labor 
legislation ever enacted in the coun- 
try. By one single legislative fiat, 
wages were raised, hours shortened, 
child labor abolished and a new 
standard of industrial self-govern- 
ment in American industry was estab- 
lished. 

The enactment of this law and its 
promulgation came at the very height 
of the public recognition and ap- 
proval of the bold and courageous 
leadership of President Roosevelt. 
It was received with enthusiasm on 
the part of both labor and of indus- 
try and those groups who could speak 
for the consumer. The unanimity 
with which both the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the 


American Federation of Labor pro- 
claimed this new program of consti- 
tutional government in industry was 
striking. Nor were the reactions to 
this program less whole-hearted from 
other interested groups throughout 
the country. Furthermore, observers 
ot the American scene from abroad 
proclaimed this act as a bold and 
statesmanlike device for grappling 
with the depression. 

But the vitality and validity of any 
new law, however auspicious its birth, 
depends ultimately upon the intelli- 
gent consent of the governed. It is 
the very essence of democracy that 
the citizenship should understand 
the process of constitutional changes 
in government. While ignorance of 
the law is no defense in the courts 
of the land, ignorance of the purposes 
of legislation is frequently a reason 
for non-cooperation. Ignorance is 
thus the greatest handicap to any 
democracy and education its most in- 
sistent need. The more sweeping the 
laws, the more far-reaching the 
changes that are sought, the greater 
the need for widespread and sustained 
education of the citizens. A “New 
Deal” in government thus implies a 
new deal in the education of the 
governed. 

With a realization that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act 
marked an important turning-point 
in our economic policies in the United 
States, which were bound to condi- 
tion the future of American labor, 
the Workers’ Education Bureau oui- 
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lined a plan for setting up a series 
of Labor Institutes in strategic cen- 
ters throughout the country for the 
analysis and interpretation of this 
legislation. Here was an opportunity 
for a national educational agency to 
interpret the Government’s program 
without becoming a special pleader. 
Furthermore, it was a task for which 
the Bureau was prepared. For a 
period of some eight years it had 
been engaged in setting up such insti- 
tutes for labor in different parts of 
the country on current economic ques- 
tions and had acquired a background 
of experience and had built up con- 
tacts with the colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country which 
could be helpful in the cooperative 
planning of such undertakings. 

The plan as outlined by the Bureau 
for such a series of meetings was 
submitted to President Green and re- 
ceived his cordial support. A tenta- 
tive list of twenty-four industrial 
centers was worked out which would 
provide a coverage for the country. 
The program as conceived has been 
carried forward in conformity with 
the broad general purpose and has 
produced significant results so far as 
labor is concerned. With this train- 
ing the leaders have been able to 
carry their message out to their 
membership. Furthermore, in 
widely varied sections of the country, 
the development of. study classes and 
lectures has been eloquent evidence 
of the interest generated by the In- 
stitute. 

The first two institutes to consider 
the Recoyery Program were set up 
even before the law had been signed 
and promulgated by the President. In 
June a year ago, upon the campus 
of Rutgers University in New Bruns- 
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wick, New Jersey and in connection 
with the annual convention of the 
Colorado Federation of Labor, 
Labor Institutes held important dis- 
cussions on the Recovery Program 
which were both forthright and pro- 
vocative for the membership of labor. 
In both of these centers the interest 
was keen and the discussion revealed 
an awareness on the part of labor of 
the new opportunity which was theirs 
under the provisions of the New Deal. 

The first Labor Institute held after 
the passage of the Recovery Act was 
held in New Haven, Connecticut, 
with the cooperation of the State 
Federation of. Labor, the New Haven 
Central Trades Council and the 
Workers’ Education Bureau. Dele- 
gates from the entire state came to 
take part in the three sessions of the 
institute and in spite of the heat of 
the day took a most active part in 
the various discussions. Representa- 
tives drawn from the faculty of Yale 
University and from the State De- 
partment of Labor served as leaders 
for the discussion. Out of it all there 
developed an extension program for 
the state, which proved to be most 
effective in carrying on the general 
purposes for which the institute was 
created. 

During the summer and fall of 
1933 a series of such institutes were 
held in California, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Two of these were one-day institutes, 
set up in conjunction with the State 
Federations of Labor of Illinois and 
Massachusetts. The cooperation of 
the faculties of the University of 
Chicago and of several of the New 
England colleges were secured for 
these two institutes. Two one-day 
institutes were also held in coopera- 
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tion with the Central Labor Unions 
of Boston and Lawrence, with the 
cooperation of local educationalists, 
as well as representative employers 
and leaders of labor. 

A more ambitious type of institute 
moreover was held on the campus of 
the University of Michigan for a 
period of three days in late Novem- 
ber, to consider the Recovery Act in 
its varied social and economic impli- 
cations. Members of the faculty of 
the University, together with repre- 
sentatives of Michigan State College 
and the University of Detroit, gen- 
erously cooperated. In many respects 
this proved to be the most compre- 
hensive institute held following the 
passage of the N.R.A. On the cam- 
pus of the University of Wisconsin 
and at Occidental College in Los 
Angeles, where summer schools for 
industrial workers were conducted, 
Labor Institutes were convened on 
week-ends during the sessions to con- 
sider the Recovery program. In 
each case the summer school faculty, 
with the aid of University men, was 
secured. 

The year 1934 witnessed a vast 
expansion in this program of labor 
institutes. The vigorous develop- 
ment of the Emergency Educational 
Program and the growing interest of 
the workers all over the country in 
the operations of the Recovery Act, 
made necessary the expansion of the 
field staff of the Bureau to serve this 
growing need. In all, some four re- 
gional directors were appointed and 
one local field representative. 

From January first to May first, 
there were held no less than eleven 
such labor conferences, in the follow- 
ing cities from the Atlantic coast to 


the Pacific: Buffalo, N. Y.; Los 
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Angeles and San Francisco, Calif.; 
Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Akron, O.; Richmond, Va.; Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Shreveport, 
La. In each case a joint committee 
was set up representing the Univer- 
sity and Labor, with the control in 
Labor. In most cases the institutes 
were of two or three days’ duration. 
And in every case the interest aroused 
by the institutes has led to a continu- 
ing demand for workers’ education. 

The program of institutes for May 
includes such varied centers as Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn. ; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Topeka, Kans.; Toledo, 
Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Dallas, Tex. ; 
Little Rock, Ark. During the month 
of June, in addition to institutes 
planned for Casper, Wyo.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; and 
Denver, Colo.; there will be two 
resident labor institutes. held on the 
campus of Rutgers University, in 
New Jersey; and Haverford College. 
Upon the campuses of these two old 
centers of learning, labor purposes, 
under the guidance of a distinguished 
faculty to consider the wider phases 
of world recovery. 

In summary, it is interesting to 
observe that during the first full year 
of the Recovery Act there will have 
been held no less than thirty-five dif- 
ferent Labor Institutes, in twenty- 
three states of the Union, or one such 
meeting every ten days since the Act 
was passed. Here indeed we have 
had an example of what one leading 
newspaper described as ‘““The Method 
of the New England Town Meeting, 
applied to a Modern Industrial Prob- 
lem.” To these institutes have come 
literally thousands of labor leaders 
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who have shared their problems and 
their experiences with several hundred 
university representatives. Over three 
hundred college professors have 
taken part in these meetings. By 
common consent they have proved to 
be notable achievements in coopera- 
tive thinking. And out from these 
centers there have gone a better in- 
formed leadership to carry the mes- 
sage of Labor’s new opportunity to 
countless thousands of wage-earners 
in meetings without number all over 


the land. Through the Labor Press re- 
ports of these institutes have reached 
into the homes of literally millions of 
workers. But not the least of the by- 
products of these Labor Institutes 
has been this drawing into closer con- 
tact of the leaders of university 
thought and the directors of labor 
policy. The joining hands ot Labor 
and Learning in this national emer- 
gency has been an event of the first 
importance; not only for Labor, but 
tor the universities as well. 


I HAVE A MOUNTAIN FOR MY SHIELD 


I am in bondage to the town, 

And sow and reap a brazen field 
Yet when delivering night comes down 

I have a mountain for my shield! 
There lifts — six villages away — 

A misty twilight-silvered hill 
Whose influence the fields obey, 

Whose silence makes the country still. 
I am in bondage to a town 

Dungeoned and sentinelled and steeled, 
But when its ramparts press me down — 

I have a mountain for my shield! 


Daniel Henderson 


THE CARILLON 
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AMERICAN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION 


CHARLES BURNELL FowLe_er, Pu.D. 
City College 


Article VI 


HILE the progress of un- 

employment insurance legis- 

lation in the United States 
has been slow in the past, there are 
many encouraging signs of greater 
activity in the near future. The first 
legislative attempt dates back to 1916, 
when the Higgins Bill was introduced 
in the Massachuetts Legislature. 
Although the bill failed to pass, it 
nevertheless provoked considerable 
discussion in the halls of our State 
Legislatures during the year. Our 


entry into the World War in 1917 


stopped further discussion, and it was 
not until 1921 that interest in unem- 
ployment insurance was revived. In 
that year the Huber Bill was intro- 
duced in the Wisconsin Legislature 
and received considerable publicity, 
especially in academic circles. Noth- 
ing tangible came of this Bill, how- 
ever, and interest lagged as economic 
conditions improved. Between 1922 
and 1929 few bills were introduced 
in our Legislatures and none had a 
chance of becoming law. 

Interest in unemployment insur- 
ance increased greatly in 1930 and the 
following years as the unemployment 
situation became more acute. In 1931 
some thirty-three bills were intro- 
duced in seventeen State Legislatures. 
Of this number only one, the Groves 
Bill, was passed by the Wisconsin 
Legislature. Again in 1933 a total 
of sixty-eight bills were introduced in 


twenty-five State Legislatures, none 
of which became law. In only seven 
states did bills pass one house of the 
Legislature. 

The increased interest manifested 
by all groups in industry is due to the 
pressure of economic insecurity oc- 
casioned by the most severe business 
depression in the history of our coun- 
try. Millions of workmen have joined 
the army of the unemployed and have 
been forced to apply for relief. In- 
adequate and inefficient methods of 
unemployment relief have produced 
uncertainty and doubt in the minds of 
people with the result that greater 
interest in unemployment insurance is 
being shown by legislators and prac- 
tical ' politicians. 

American unemployment insurance 
experience up to the present has re- 
sulted in the development of at least 
three general types of insurance plans; 
the Wisconsin Plan, the Ohio Plan, 
and the Minnesota Plan. The Wis- 
consin Plan dates back to 1921 when 
the Huber Bill was introduced in the 
Wisconsin State Legislature. Its chief 
sponsor, Professor John R. Commons, 
gave it certain characteristic features 
that have become well-known by all 
students of the problem. The Wis- 
consin Plan may best be understood 
by outlining the chief features of the 
three most important and recent bills 
that embody the principles of estab- 
lishment pools, employer contribu- 
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tions and employment stabilization. 
These are known as the Groves, 
Mastick, and American Association 
for Labor Legislation bills. 

The Groves Bill was introduced in 
the Wisconsin Legislature in Novem- 
ber 1931, and after passing both 
Houses by large majorities, it was 
signed by the Governor on January 
28, 1932. It provided that the State 
scheme would go into effect on July 1, 
1933, unless at least 175,000 em- 
ployees of the State were covered by 
voluntary plans on June 1, 1933. Eco- 
nomic conditions became more serious 
during 1932 and the first three months 
of 1933, which resulted in an amend- 
ment to the Act extending the period 
before it should go into effect. The 
Amendment provides that the com- 
pulsory features of the act shall not go 
into effect until it is certain that fac- 
tory employment in the state is 20 per 
cent greater or factory payrolls 50 
per cent greater than in December, 
1932; and in no case is the Act to go 
into effect before July 1, 1934. The 
amendment also provides that the 
compulsory features are not to become 
effective if employers of 139,000 em- 
ployees (instead of 175,000) adopt 
voluntary plans. The bill becomes 
effective on July 1, 1934. 

The Act provides for weekly bene- 
fit payments up to fifty per cent of the 
average wage with a maximum weekly 
payment of ten dollars and a minimum 
payment of five dollars. The waiting 
period is set at two weeks and the 
duration of benefit payments at a maxi- 
mum of ten weeks. The Act applies 
to all establishments where ten or 
more workmen are employed. It does 
not cover farmers, public officials, 
teachers, personal or domestic em- 
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ployees, or those employed by logging 
concerns or railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The employers bear 
the total cost of insurance through 
contributions to establishment funds 
or individual employer reserves. 

In order for an insured worker to 
receive benefits a proper notification 
of his unemployment or a statement 
to the effect that his earnings are less 
than the amount of weekly benefit to 
which he would be entitled if he were 
totally unemployed must be filed with 
the authorities. The worker must 
show that he is willing and physically 
able to work, but unable to find suit- 
able employment. He must prove 
that the loss of his job was not due 
to misconduct, trade dispute, volun- 
tary separation without good cause 
or an Act of God. Another require- 
ment is that he must have been a 
citizen of the State of Wisconsin for 
two years, and worked forty weeks 
during the two-year period. The em- 
ployee is entitled to not more than 
one week’s benefit for each four weeks 
of employment. 

In order to promote as much part- 
time work as possible, the law allows 
part-time workers to receive a sum 
which will bring their weekly earnings 
up to the amount of benefit that they 
would receive if they were totally un- 
employed. Such unemployed workers 
are not limited to ten weekly benefit 
payments. They may receive an in- 
definite number of weekly payments 
until their claims for benefits are ex- 
hausted, which can only take place 
when they have received in benefits 
a sum equal to the total amount they 
would have received if they had been 
totally unemployed. Instead of secur- 
ing a maximum of one hundred dollars 
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for a period of ten weeks, he would 
have one hundred plus whatever he 
was able to earn during a greater 
length of time. 

The Groves Act places the entire 
cost of the scheme on the employers 
who must contribute two per cent of 
their total payrolls to their own indi- 
vidual reserve fund accounts. If at 
the end of two years the individual 
reserve fund accounts are more than 
fifty-five dollars per employee but less 
than seventy-five dollars, the rate of 
contribution may drop to one per cent 
of the payroll. Should the reserve 
for each worker reach seventy-five 
dollars or more, the employer would 
cease to make further contributions 
until the fund dropped below again. 
It is also provided in the Act that no 
benefits can be paid until the Com- 
pany has made at least one year’s con- 
tribution to the fund. Should the in- 
dividual reserve fund drop below 
fifty dollars per employee, the em- 
ployer would scale down the maximum 
weekly benefits of ten dollars at the 
rate of one dollar for each decrease 
of five dollars in the fund. For ex- 
ample, if the individual reserve fund 
dropped to forty-five dollars, the 
benefit rate would be nine dollars, etc. 

The employer, as we have previ- 
ously stated, is liable for benefit pay- 
ments to his unemployed workers at 
the rate of one week’s benefit for 
every four of employment. When the 
liability of the last employer ceases, 
the liability of the next previous em- 
ployer begins. It is possible for an 
unemployed worker who had changed 
his position a number of times during 
the past year to receive benefits that 
are charged against several different 
employers. It would appear, how- 
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ever, that the steady: and permanent 
workers have a better chance of re- 
ceiving benefits for the maximum 
length of time, in that no employers 
account is liable to pay benefits for any 
unemployment occurring more than 
six months after the date on which 
the worker ceased to be employed. 

It is the duty of the State Industrial 
Commission to administer the Act. 
The Commission is given the power 
to make rules and require reports, 
maintain free public employment 
offices, appoint advisory employment 
committees by industries and by locali- 
ties, and promote the regularization 
of employment. The cost of admin- 
istration is borne by a separate fund 
called the “Administration Fund” and 
is supported entirely by the employers 
who contribute one-fifth of one per 
cent of their payroll to the fund. It 
is provided in the Act that at the end 
of two years this rate may be changed 
by the State Commission in accord- 
ance with the cost of service rendered 
by each class of employer. The Act 
also attempts to relieve unemploy- 
ment by providing for public construc- 
tion; by the encouragement of voca- 
tional education; and by fostering an 
adequate system of public employment 
exchanges. 

The Act sanctions the policy of pub- 
lic construction work in times of de- 
pression by offering to pay a part of 
the cost, if the work is approved by 
the State authorities as a work relief 
project. The framers of the Bill 
were particularly anxious to induce 
municipalities, counties, towns, and 
other political units to plan their im- 
provements long enough in advance 
to hold construction work in prosper- 
ous times to a minimum, 
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With regard to vocational educa- 
tion, any employee eligible for bene- 
fits under the reserve scheme may be 
recommended to attend school, and 
if satisfactory work is done, he may 
receive an additional compensation of 
one dollar per week. This additional 
benefit is paid from the administra- 
tion fund and is not charged against 
the regular reserve funds. The ad- 
ministration fund also bears the cost 
of the free public employment offices 
not defrayed by the city or county in 
which the offices are located. The 
justification for placing the cost of 
employment service on the employers 
is that an adequate employment serv- 
ice reduces the cost of benefits. 

The Act provides for certain ex- 
emptions. In the first place, any con- 
cern that is in the position to guaran- 
tee at least thirty-six hours’ work for 
a minimum of forty-two weeks per 
year, may be exempt from making 
payments to the unemployment re- 
serve funds. Secondly, any employer 
or group of employers may submit 
voluntary plans to the State Commis- 
sion, and if they are as good or better 
than the State plan, such employers 
are excused from further contributions 
to the reserve funds set up by law. 
However, these two classes of em- 
ployers are not exempt from the 
regular contributions of one-fifth of 
one per cent of their payroll to the 
administration fund. 

At the invitation of Governor 
Roosevelt in 1931, the Governors of 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Connecticut met with 
him in conference to consider the 
question of unemployment insurance. 
The result of this conference was the 
appointment of an Interstate Com- 
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mission which reported in favor of 
the Wisconsin principle of unemploy- 
ment reserves in the summer of 1932, 
and outlined certain standard pro- 
visions to be incorporated in the pro- 
posed legislation. The Mastick and 
Byrnes Bills containing the major 
recommendations of the Interstate 
Commission were introduced in the 
1933 Legislature of New York State. 

While the provisions of the 
Mastick Bill are slightly different 
from those of the Groves Bill, never- 
theless the underlying principles are 
the same. The Mastick Bill provides 
for benefit payments of fifteen dollars 
per week or fifty per cent of the em- 
ployee’s average weekly wage, which- 
ever is the lower. The duration of 
benefit payments is sixteen weeks and 
the waiting period extends for three 
weeks. The employers contribute 
three per cent of their weekly payroll 
for two years and thereafter as long 
as the individual reserve funds are 
below sixty-five dollars. When the 
fund ranges between sixty-five and 
one hundred dollars, the rate drops to 
one per cent, and all contributions 
cease when the fund reaches one hun- 
dred dollars or more per employee. 
The Mastick Bill permits the estab- 
lishment of industry and _ locality 
pools, and in this respect it differs 
from the Groves Act. However, em- 
phasis is placed on establishment pools 
in both bills. 

The Mastick Bill was again intro- 
duced in the 1934 session of the Legis- 
lature, but failed to pass either house. 
It was called the Mastick-Steingut in 
1934, but the provisions were prac- 
tically the same as the Mastick Bill of 


1933. 
The 


American Association for 
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Labor Legislation -has been active in 
promoting unemployment insurance 
legislation for several years, espe- 
cially since 1930. It has been instru- 
mental in the drafting of many bills 
that have been introduced in the va- 
rious State Legislatures over the last 
four years. With minor modifications 
the Association’s bills conform to the 
early Wisconsin principles of estab- 
lishment pools, and employer con- 
tributions. The more important pro- 
visions of its standard bill differ only 
in detail from the Mastick and Grove 
Bills. 

The 1933 Association bill applies 
to employers of four or more em- 
ployees, or whatever number is speci- 
fied in the State’s accident compensa- 
tion law. Agricultural workers, do- 
mestic servants, public employees, and 
non-manual workers paid at a rate of 
$2,000 or more a year are not 
Seasonal indus- 


covered by the bill. 
tries which operate less than seventeen 
weeks within the year are excluded. 
Benefit payments are fixed at sixty- 
five per cent of the average wage, with 
a fifteen dollar maximum weekly pay- 


ment. Benefits may be paid for a 
maximum of sixteen weeks within the 
year, and the waiting period is three 
weeks. Benefits are paid on the. basis 
of one week of benefit for three weeks 
of employment. 

The maximum contribution of the 
employer is three per cent of his pay- 
roll, which is reduced to one per cent 
when his reserve per employee 
amounts to sixty-five dollars, and is 
discontinued altogether so long as the 
reserve is one hundred dollars or 
more. ‘The graduated rate of con- 
tribution reduces the burden on the 
employer as his reserves increase. 
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The cost of administration is 
limited to three-tenths-of one per cent 
of the payroll, and is assessed upon 
the employers’ reserve funds each in 
proportion to the amount of benefits 
paid. The State is custodian of all 
funds, except where the employers are 
permitted to establish their own pri- 
vate funds. 

The three bills described are similar 
in that they stress the prevention 
rather than the relief feature of un- 
employment insurance. They attempt 
to make it profitable to the employer 
to stabilize employment within his 
own establishment by offering lower 
rates of contribution as his individual 
reserve funds increase. These bills 
subscribe to the Wisconsin principle 
of placing entire responsibility on the 
employer for employment conditions 
in his plant or establishment. Only 
employers contribute to the mainten- 
ance of this type of insurance system. 

In view of the widespread influence 
of the reserve plan it is well to 
examine its assumptions and possible 
effects. These plans have as their 
premise that the stabilization of em- 
ployment within each establishment 
is largely within the control of indi- 
vidual employers. Therefore if each 
employer is penalized according to the 
amount. of unemployment in his estab- 
lishment, he will have a pecuniary in- 
centive to reduce unemployment in his 
business. Obviously, this argument 
is based on the false analogy of work- 
men’s compensation. In this field the 
elimination of or reduction of occur- 
rence of the risk that is to. be.com- 
pensated, viz., industrial accidents, 
has been within the power-of the em- 
ployer; and the practice of penalizing 
the employer had the effect of induc- 
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ing him to install safety devices, 
thereby reducing the number of acci- 
dents. It should be equally obvious 
that the causes of cyclical unemploy- 
ment are beyond the control of the 
individual employer and_ involve 
forces operating on a national and 
international scale. How then can a 
penalty serve to correct the abuse; 
that is, how can it promote the stabi- 
lization of employment? 

Furthermore, a pecuniary incentive 
for the stabilization of employment 
exists already in the form of overhead 
costs which are reduced per unit of 
output with increased business activity. 
If such an incentive were the only 
prerequisite for stabilization it would 
have been attained long before this 
time. Indeed, the only merit of this 
much discussed point is that it has 
served to call attention to considera- 
tion that the provisions of an unem- 
ployment insurance scheme should 
not encourage instability. 

Another serious defect stems from 
the fact that the employers are the 
sole contributors and that a fund for 
each establishment is created. These 
arrangements by restricting greatly 
the size of the reserve fund make it 
possible to pay unemployment bene- 
fits only for a short period, thus leav- 
ing the unemployed worker unpro- 
tected against a long siege of 
unemployment; and even when benefits 
are granted they result in unfair treat- 
ment since the amount of the benefit 
will vary from establishment to estab- 
lishment, depending on its financial 
strength. 

Thus, under the reserve plan, it 
would be natural for some funds to 
be in a more solvent state than funds 
of other industries where unemploy- 


ment is greater. If this should occur, 
the unemployed workers of those in- 
dustries whose reserve happens to be 
low would receive reduced benefits. 
At the same time other unemployed 
workers in other industries would re- 
ceive their full benefits. This varia- 
tion in benefits between industries 
would probably lead to confusion and 
foster distrust on the part of low paid 
benefit groups. 

The Wisconsin Act sets up indi- 
vidual company reserves and if the re- 
serve fund should be diminished to 
below fifty dollars per employee, the 
maximum benefits paid from that fund 
would be reduced at the rate of one 
dollar for every reduction of five 
dollars per employee in the fund. The 
result would be that employees doing 
the same type of work in various com- 
panies might receive different benefits. 
This system would obviously result in 
confusion. Even in good times, cer- 
tain companies are in difficulty and 
are forced to lay off comparatively 
large numbers of workers. These 
workers would probably receive bene- 
fits somewhat smaller than the ten 
dollars weekly maximum which they 
would have received had not their 
particular company’s fund been finan- 
cially weak. Many workers might not 
receive any benefit in case the fund 
was exhausted. Such workers would, 
no doubt, be inclined to believe that 
they were receiving less than their 
due share. They would be likely to 
view the entire insurance scheme as 
inadequate and accuse the state of 
playing favorites. This is especially 
true when we consider that in many 
cases unemployed workers who form- 
erly did the same type of work might 
receive different benefits. 
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Nor does the confusion end here. 
It is possible for the same worker to 
have worked in two or more com- 
panies prior to his lay-off. It is also 
possible that the funds of one of these 
companies would be in a different state 
of solvency than the others. As this 
worker’s benefit is charged to succes- 
sive employers’ accounts at the rate of 
one week of benefit for each four 
weeks’ employment, the same bene- 
ficiary is liable to receive different 
sums as his weekly benefit. If the 
charge for his benefit is transferred 
to a strong from a weak fund, he 
would receive more benefit. If, how- 
ever, his benefit charge is transferred 
from a strong fund to a small weaker 
fund, his benefits would be less. All 
of these possibilities would add to a 
feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
workers, as well as to confusion and 
doubt on the part of the populace at 
large. 

Another form of discrimination 
will probably result from a system of 
individual establishment reserves, 
namely, the discrimination of some 
employers against those workers who 
are afhliated with trade unions. That 
this possibility is a very real one is 
indicated by the widespread disputes 
arising out of the administration of 
section 7 (a) of the N. I. R. A. 

The second type of American un- 
employment insurance schemes is 
known as the Ohio Plan. While this 
plan has received considerable atten- 
tion during the last four years, its 
underlying principles were incorpo- 
rated in the Massachusetts Bill of 
1916. The increasing popularity of 
the Ohio Plan is due to the prolonged 
business depression. People are evinc- 
ing greater interest in the relief 


feature of unemployment insurance. 
They are also becoming skeptical 
about the ability of individual em- 
ployers or groups to stabilize employ- 
ment even with the additional induce- 
ments offered in the unemployment 
reserve plans. An increasing number 
of people are convinced that the finan- 
cial support of any scheme of unem- 
ployment insurance should be spread 
over all of the parties to industry, that 
is, employers, employees, and the 
State. 

Many bills have been drafted whose 
provisions conform to the above prin- 
ciples and are classed as unemployment 
insurance rather than unemployment 
reserve bills. Four recent and im- 
portant bills of this class are: the 
Keifer Bill of Ohio, the Karwich Bill 
of Michigan, and the Wald and 
Byrne-Condon Bills of New York. 
The Keifer Bill (H. 172) passed the 
Lower House of the Ohio State Legis- 
lature in June, 1933, but failed in the 
Senate. It provides for benefit pay- 
ments of fifteen dollars a week for a 
maximum of sixteen weeks in any one 
year, but in no case shall the benefit 
amount to more than fifty per cent of 
the worker’s wage. The waiting 
period is set at three weeks, and em- 
ployers are required to contribute two 
per cent of their payroll, and the work- 
ers one per cent of their wages to a 
single State pool. 

The Karwich Bill (S. 167) of 
Michigan also embodies the principle 
of a single State pool, and contribu- 
tions by employees as well as em- 
ployers. This Bill provides for bene- 
fit payments of fifteen dollars a week, 
but not more than fifty per cent of the 
worker’s wage. Benefits may be paid 
for a maximum of twenty weeks in the 
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year, which is four weeks longer than 
provided for in the Keifer Bill. The 
waiting period is fixed at five weeks 
instead of the usual two or three 
weeks period. Employers contribute 
two per cent of their payroll and em- 
ployees one per cent of their wages to 
a single State fund. 

A third bill containing many 
features of the so-called Ohio Plan 
was introduced in the New York 
Legislature in March, 1933, and is 
known as the Wald Bill (S. 1513). 
Benefit payments are fixed at fifty per 
cent of the average wage, but not to 
exceed twelve dollars and fifty cents 
per week. An additional five per cent 
is granted for each child and ten per 
cent for dependent wife.or husband, 
but in no case is the benefit to exceed 
seventy-five per cent of the wage re- 
ceived. This provision for dependent 
allowance is a departure from the 
usual benefit provisions in recent 
American bills. Benefits are paid for 
a maximum of sixteen weeks in any 
one year, and the waiting period is 
three weeks. Employers contribute 
two per cent of their payrolls under 
the provisions of this bill, and the 
employees pay one per cent of their 
wages. All contributions are made 
to a single State pool, and the costs of 
administration are borne by the State. 
The bill covers all industries in the 
State except agriculture, cannon carri- 
ers, governmental units, domestic 
service, and industries in which short- 
time and casual labor is engaged. 

The fourth bill conforming to the 
Ohio principle in one major aspect is 
the Byrne-Condon Bill, and sincg¢ it 
represents the. viewpoint of organized 
labor on unemployment insurance in 
the State of New York, it is advisable 


to set forth its main provisions. All 
wage-earners of the state are covered 
with the exception of those engaged 
in farm work, trades or occupations 
not conducted for profit in seasonal 
industries, and‘ those employed by a 
member of the immediate family. The 
bill provides that it shall go into effect 
on the first of July, 1934, and benefit 
payments to commence one year there- 
after. One week of benefits are to 
be paid for three weeks of employ- 
ment, but the maximum benefit pay- 
ments are not to exceed sixteen weeks 
in any one year. 

After a waiting period of three 
weeks workers are entitled to benefits 
at the rate of $15 per week for those 
who received wages of $20 or more 
per week; $12.50 for those who re- 
ceived $15 to $20; $10 for wage of 
$10 to $15; and $5 for wage below 
$10, but in no case shall the benefit 
exceed 75 per cent of the weekly wage. 
In order for the worker to be eligible 
for benefits, he must have been em- 
ployed by one or more employers for 
a period of eight weeks during the 
preceding fifty-two weeks, and be able 
and willing to work but. cannot find 
employment in his usual trade or occu- 
pation. No wage-earner is required 
to accept employment in any business 
where a strike or trade dispute exists; 
where wages, hours and working con- 
ditions offered are below the prevail- 
ing ones; and where acceptance of em- 
ployment would abridge or limit the 
right of the employee to join a labor 
union or retain membership in such 
organization. Nor does participa- 
tion in a strike or lock-out disqualify 
the worker from claiming benefits. 

The, bill provides that contributions 
are to be made by employers to the 
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state unemployment fund at the rate 
of three per cent of their payrolls for 
the first three years, thereafter rates 
are to be determined by the State 
Labor Commissioner. The Commis- 
sioner is given the power to create as 
many employment districts and estab- 
lish and maintain as many state em- 
ployment exchange offices as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the law. The entire cost of the 
administration of the scheme is to be 
borne by the state unemployment 
fund. 

The main provisions of the fore- 
going bills are in agreement with the 
fundamental principles of the Ohio 
Plan. All provide for a single State 
pool, employee contributions, with the 
exception of the Byrne-Condon bill, 
and administration costs to be borne 
by the State. The single State pool 
provision spreads the cost of unem- 


ployment over all industries included 


under the Act. The low risk indus- 
tries are called upon in times of emer- 
gency to support the workers of the 
high risk concerns. This principle is 
regarded as sound, because of the 
interdependence of all industries in 
the State regardless of their business 
risks. 

The Ohio School also contends that 
all parties in industry are responsible 
to some degree for the stabilization 
of employment, and that they should 
contribute to the unemployment in- 
surance fund. Employees should con- 
tribute to the fund not only because 
they are one of the parties to industry, 
but because of their interest in the 
efficient operation of the insurance 
scheme. Their contributions would 
not only make them a part of the 
scheme, but would enable labor lead- 
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ers to advise and more effectively pro- 
mote legislative improvements in the 
State scheme. The insurance fund 
would also be more easily maintained 
on a solvent basis because of increased 
contributions to the fund. 

While the recent representative 
bills of the Ohio School do not pro- 
vide for outright State contributions, 
they nevertheless place the costs of 
administration on the States. The 
theory of State contributions, whether 
direct or indirect, is that while certain 
wealthy groups in our body politic 
share responsibility with employers 
and employees in maintaining stable 
working conditions, their financial aid 
cannot be gotten except through the 
State. This wealthy class pays in- 
come and inheritance taxes to the 
State, and a small part of this income 
should be taken for the support of an 
unemployment insurance scheme. Such 
a scheme would spread the risks of 
unemployment over all classes of 
society and all parties to industry 
would support the scheme in accord- 
ance with their several financial 
abilities. 

The maximum duration of benefit 
payments under the Ohio Plan as well 
as under the Wisconsin Plan is de- 
signed to relieve short-time unem- 
ployment. Benefit payments of ten to 
twenty weeks cannot be of much as- 
sistance to great numbers of unem- 
ployed workers who are forced to 
remain idle for long periods of time, 
as for example in the present emer- 
gency. Many students of unemploy- 
ment insurance believe greater con- 
sideration should be given to the draft- 
ing of bills providing for a longer 
maximum duration of benefit pay- 
ments with a longer waiting period. 
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Such a note is struck in the so-called 
Minnesota Plan. The Atwood Bill 
(H. 973) which was passed by the 
Lower House of the Minnesota Legis- 
lature in April 1933, but failed in the 
Senate, places considerable emphasis 
on long time unemployment. In the 
first place, it provides: for an eight 
weeks’ waiting period on the theory 
that an unemployed workman should 
be able to provide for himself and 
family for at least a couple of months 
before seeking aid from the reserve 
fund. A two months’ waiting period 
is also regarded as a deterrent to 
malingering on the part of employees. 
The amount of benefit is set at forty 
per cent of the worker’s wage, and is 
to be paid for a maximum period of 
forty weeks. 

The Atwood Bill provides for con- 
tributions from the employers of four 


per cent of their payrolls. Employees 
and the State make no financial con- 
tribution to the scheme. The Bill also 
provides for the establishment of in- 
dustry reserves rather than establish- 
ment pools, and the costs of adminis- 
tration are to be borne by the employ- 


ers. The distinctive feature of this 
plan is the extended waiting period, 
and the long period in which benefits 
may be paid. It recognizes the fact 
that unemployment often extends over 
long periods of time, and the need for 
relief during these extended periods 
is necessary. It does not, however, 
cover the need for a wide coverage, 
and a single State fund with contri- 
butions from all parties concerned in 
the stabilization of business and em- 
ployment. 

The outlook for State Legislation 
over the next two years is rather 
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favorable. Compromises should and 
will be made in the provisions of the 
existing plans with a view to harmo- 
nizing the conflicting concepts of un- 
employment reserves and unemploy- 
ment insurance. Considerable thought 
should also be given to the question 
of whether we should emphasize em- 
ployment stabilization or unemploy- 
ment relief in developing State un- 
employment insurance plans. 

While conditions seem favorable 
for State action, the reverse is true 
with regard to federal action. There 
has been only four important unem- 
ployment insurance proposals con- 
sidered by Committees of Congress. 
Only one of these proposals was re- 
ported favorably by the Committees 
to Congress, and little effort was made 
to whip any of the bills into shape for 
Congressional action until the present 
bill came up in Congress. 

Representative LaGuardia in 1930 
proposed a Federal Welfare Tax to 
be levied upon every person within 
the United States over the age of 
twenty-one for the purpose of creating 
a National Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. All employees were to be taxed 
five cents a week, and all employers 
of labor ten cents a week for each per- 
son employed. Supplementary sources 
for this fund included a tax of three 
dollars per year on self-employees and 
a one per cent impost on all incomes 
derived from investments, bonds, 
stocks, or deposits in the United States 
by persons residing in foreign coun- 
tries. Also a one-half of one per cent 
tax on the gross income derived from 
the sale of mechanical musical devices. 

From this national insurance fund 
benefits were to be paid in accordance 
with the cost of living in various parts 
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of the country after due consideration 
is given to the number of dependents 
of the unemployed and to the family 
status generally. This Bill was purely 
a relief measure, and was never seri- 
ously considered by Congress. 

In contrast to the LaGuardia relief 
measure was the Lewis Bill (H. R. 
7448) which was introduced in the 
Lower House in 1932, and designed 
to compel stabilization of employment 
through the control of industry by 
federal trade associations. A monthly 
employment quota was to be fixed by 
each trade association, and any com- 
pany that employed workers in excess 
of this quota was subjected to an 
excise tax of fifty per cent of the 
wages paid for such work. This reve- 
nue was to be placed in a fund for the 
unemployed workers who would be 
entitled after a two weeks’ waiting 


period to a benefit equal to fifty per 
cent of their wages up to a maximum 
of twenty dollars a week for not more 


than ten weeks. This proposal was 
never reported out of Committee. 
At the instigation of Senator Wag- 
ner in 1931, a Senate Committee, 
composed of Senators Herbert, Glenn 
and Wagner, was created to study the 
question of unemployment insurance. 
In May, 1932, Senator Wagner sub- 
mitted to the Senate his individual 
views on unemployment insurance in 
a minority report. His plan called 
for a state compulsory system of in- 
surance or reserves supervised by 
state authority. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should encourage State action 
by co-operating with the States in the 
establishment of a nation-wide em- 
ployment service, and by allowing em- 
ployers to deduct thirty per cent of 
their payments into unemployment 
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insurance or reserve funds from their 
net income tax. 

The most recent attempt at Fed- 
eral action is represented by the Wag- 
ner Bill (S. 2616) introduced in the 
Senate on February 5, 1934. It im- 
poses a Federal tax of 5 per cent upon 
the payrolls of all employees, except 
very small ones and a few special 
classes, such as farmers, domestic 
servants and hospitals. In order to 
induce state legislatures to pass un- 
employment insurance legislation, the 
Federal government will allow em- 
ployers to offset their payments to 
state schemes against the Federal 
Tax. Employers will also be allowed 
an additional offset whenever their 
contributions under state law decrease 
because of their success in stabilizing 
employment. 

It is hoped that this offset principle 
will create favorable sentiment among 
the employers of the various states 
for the enactment of state insurance 
laws, as they will prefer keeping their 
money at home rather than contribute 
it to the Federal government. At the 
same time the Federal tax upon em- 
ployers who are not operating under 
state insurance laws will defeat the 
oft repeated argument that state un- 
employment insurance laws would im- 
pose an undue handicap in state com- 
petition. 

The Federal bill does not dictate 
to the states what manner of laws 
they should pass. Each state may use 
its own judgment as to whether indi- 
vidual reserves, industrial pooled 
funds, or state-wide pooled funds 
should be adopted. Each state may 
determine how contributions are to 
be made, whether by employers, by 
employees or by both and whether 
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the state shall bear a share of the 
cost. The bill therefore permits each 
state to try any one of many plans so 
long as it is a “genuine unemployment 
compensation law that comes up to 
decent minimum standards.” No 
state law shall receive the certification 
of the Secretary of Labor unless it 
provides for regular contributions by 
employers; systematic weekly benefits 
of at least $7 or else 20 hours’ earn- 
ings for at least 10 weeks or else a 
period fairly measured by past em- 
ployment; no insuring through private 
insurance companies; state adminis- 
tration or supervision with joint ad- 
visory committees assisting; impartial 
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hearings on disputed compensation 
claims; and specific safeguards for 
labor standards and union member- 
ship. 

Although this proposal has been 
endorsed by President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, there is 
little likelihood of its enactment by the 
present Congress in the face of strong 
opposition of the industrialists. Their 
main objection, obviously, is that they 
are required to assume too large a 
proportion of the burden, and there 
seems to be some merit to the con- 
tention. 


(To be continued) 


A LITTLE SONG OF LIFE 


Gtap that I live am I; 
That the sky is blue; 

Glad for the country lanes, 
And the fall of dew. 


After the sun the rain, 
After the rain the sun; 
This is the way of life, 

Till the work be done. 


All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 

Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky. 


Lizette Woodworth Reese 





EMPLOYMENT GAINS SLIGHTLY 


BOUT 260,000 men and women 
went back to work in April 
this year, according to the 

American Federation of Labor esti- 
mate of total unemployment. Trade- 
union figures for the first part of May 
indicate that these slight employment 
gains probably continued throughout 


the month of April; the percentage of 
union members unemployed fell from 
20.7 per cent in April to 19.9 per cent 
in the first part of May (weighted 
figures). 

In comparison with the large num- 
bers still unemployed these gains are 
small. In April 10,616,000 were still 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


All Trades 16 
12 


Building Trades 


Metal Trades 


Printing Trades 


All Other Trades 


*Preliminary. 
tAverage. 
§ Revised. 


13 11 12 10 13 13 
11 9 12 16 12 
20 22 22 2 21 
25 26 27 30 26 
31 34 32 34 32 
33 31 28 29 31 
24* 


25 24 21 23 27 
26 16 23 +432 ~=«25 
37 39 42 45 40 
48 50 54 59 52 
61 64 67 69 64 
68 67 

58* 


12 13 
5 6 
19 21 
28 32 
39 45 
46 45 











without industrial work; 369,000 of 
them had work on PWA projects and 
314,000 were in forestry camps, but 
nearly 10,000,000 had no work what- 
ever, except what could be obtained 
through the work program of Federal 
Emergency Relief by proving their 
need. The fact that there were on 
relief rolls in March (the latest fig- 
ure), 3,013,000 families and in addi- 
tion 614,000 individuals not grouped 
with families, dependent on direct re- 
lief payments, shows the widespread 
need throughout the country. 
Reviewing the progress made since 
NRA codes became effective, we find 
that the greatest employment gain was 
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from July to September last year, when 
hours were shortened under the codes 
and unemployment was reduced from 
nearly 11,800,000 in July to 10,100,- 
000 in September. From September 
to January unemployment increased 
again with the season, bringing the 
number out of work back almost to 
the July level—11,775,000 were with- 
out work in January. With the spring 
busy season, slightly more than a mil- 
lion of the winter unemployed have 
gone back to work, but at the season’s 
peak in April, unemployment was still 
above the September level, with over 
10,600,000 out of work. We have 
not yet regained the winter losses and 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease 

ployed (—) 

May, since 

1934 April? 
Atlanta, Ga ke waamned 8 + 5 
Baltimore, Md......... 17 —- 6 
Birmingham, Ala...... 21 - 5 
Boston, Mass.......... 23 - 1 
eS See 21 — 10 
6 ee 26 + 3 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 22 — 3 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 18 — 13 
Denver, Colo.......... 17 — 15 
Detroit, Mich......... 19 -—- § 
Jersey City, N. J....... 28 + 8 
Los Angeles, Calif...... 22 — 12 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 16 - 1 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 16 — 12 
New York City, N. Y.. 32 + 4 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 16 — 6 
Poteet, Nad... 3... 29 + 3 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 26 —- 9 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 25 — 6 
San Antonio, Tex...... 8 — 6 
San Francisco, Calif... . 20 — 2 
St Lotia, MO, ....,... 13 + 8 
Seattle, Wash.......... 16 + 2 
Washington, D.C...... 9 — il 


(a) Less than.1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 

Per cent Per cent 

Percent increase Percent increase 

members (+) or members (+) or 

unem- decrease ounem- decrease Part 
ployed (-—) ployed (—) time 
May, since May, since all 
1934 April' 1934 April! _ trades 

44 + 29 6 — (a) 17 
46 — 15 12 + 5 19 
61 —- 6 11 - 1 20 
46 + 4 14 —- 6 26 
55 — 3 14 — 14 21 
53 + 9 18 - § 21 
72 - 5 9 - 1 17 
51 — 10 7 - 9 25 
45 - 9 10 — 21 25 
54 — (a) 13 - 9 16 
72 + 6 23 + 9 19 
36 - 6 19 — 14 25 
53 — 3 10 - 1 13 
36 — 19 11 — 6 20 
74 — (a) 21 + 8 30 
49 — 4 9 — il 21 
45 - 1 28 + 3 43 
45 — 28 25 — 4 22 
69 + 7 11 — 23 16 
58 + 2 3 + 4 18 
52 + 2 13 — 6 21 
42 —- 2 10 + il 49 
37 + 9 12 - 1 34 
43 - 8 2 - 9 10 
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EMPLOYMENT GAINS SLIGHTLY 


have made no progress since Septem- 
ber in reducing the level of unem- 
ployment. 

Unemployment is now slightly be- 
low the level of April, 1932, when 10,- 
990,000 were out of work. This 
comparison also shows that we are 
making very slow progress in putting 
the army of unemployed back to work. 

Workers’ buying power rose slightly 
in April, judging from figures for 105 
industries employing more than half 
our wage and small salaried workers. 
In these industries, the total monthly 
payroll rose by $38,000,000; from 
$1,304,000,000 in March to $1,340,- 
000,000 in April. Since the available 
indexes show no rise in living costs 
during the month, this represents clear 
gain in buying power and will help 
to offset the losses which affected re- 
tail trade in many localities on the 
closing of CWA. 

Since January, the largest employ- 
ment gains have been in manufactur- 
ing, where 700,000 went back to work 
in retail trade which reemployed 
105,000 and in building where, due to 
PWA projects and also to a slight 
revival in private building 90,000 
found jobs. 

Trade-union figures for the first 
part of May show slight employment 
gains in all industrial groups except 
clothing and textiles where the dull 
season is starting, street transporta- 
tion and theatres. The report for 
cities shows employment gaining in 
17, and unemployment slightly worse 
in seven. 





Per Cent of Union 
Total Number Members 
Unemployed Unemployed Part 


in U. S. (Weighted) Time 
1930 3,947,000 14.5 
oe 3,216,000 12.5 








Feb..... 3,565,000 
Mar.. 3,543,000 
April. 3,188,000 
May 3,090,000 
June 3,250,000 
July. 3,714,060 
ee 4,101,000 
Sept..... 4,150,000 
a 4,639,000 
Nov... 5,364,000 
Dec... 5,541,000 
1931 7,431,000 
| 7,160,000 
. a 7,345,000 
Mar.... 7,098 ,000 
April... 6,739,000 
May... 6,750,000 
June 6,841,000 
July. 7,198,000 
BR si: 7,357,000 
Sept.. 7,303 ,000 
7,778,000 
Nov... 8,699,000 
et... <- 8,908 ,000 
1932 11,489, 000f 
| ae 10,197,000 
.. SEF 10,486,000 
Mar. 10,739,000 
April 10,990,000 
May 11,470,000 
June 11,853,000 
ae 12,300,000 
a 12,344,000 
Sept.. 11,767,000 
See 11,586,000 
Nov... 12,008 ,000 
ae 12,124,000 
1933 11,904, 000 
a 13,100,000 
ae 13,294,000 
Mar,.... 13,689,000 
April 13,256,000 
May 12,896,000 
June 12,204,000 
ee 11,793,000 
Aug..... 10,960,000 
Sept.. 10, 108 ,000 
en 10,122,000 
Nov. 10,651,000 
Dec,.... 10,769,000 
1934 

Jan. 11,774,000 
Feb. 11,467,000 
Mar. 10,877 ,000 
April 10,616 ,000§ 
Me. 5 cegewestes 
* Preliminary 

t Average 
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SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF CODES APPROVED* 


(As of May 10, 1934) 


Registry Date Effective 
No. Approved Date Industry 
615/ /02 5/ 1/34 5/11/34 Agricultural Insecticide & Fungicide (Approved Code No. 
275—Supplement No. 1) 


1133/ 1/05 5/ 1/34 5/11/34 Bank & Security Vault 

1708/ /10 4/19/34 4/29/34 Barber Shop Trade 

221/ 1/02 5/ 5/34 5/14/34 Batting & Padding 

619/ /01 4/21/34 4/30/34 Bleached Shellac Mfg. 

117/  /16 5/ 5/34 5/14/34 Blue Crab Industry (Approved Code No. 308—Supplement 
No. 5) 

1408/ /05 4/24/34 5/ 4/34 Boat Building and Boat Repairing 

1333/ 1/06 5/ 3/34 5/13/34 Bobbin & Spool 

1151/ /04 5/ 7/34 5/17/34 Bright Wire Goods Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Supple- 
ment No. 21) 


106/ /08 4/24/34 5/ 7/34 California Sardines (Approved Code No. 308—Supplement 
No, 3) 
1399/ 5/ 5/34 5/16/34 Can Labelling & Can Casing Machinery Industry (Approved 
Code No. 72—Supplement No. 1) 
1104/ 5/ 3/34 5/13/34 Cap Screw Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement 
No. 19) 
699/ 5/ 4/34 5/14/34 Carbon Dioxide (Approved Code No. 275—Supplement 


0. 2) 
1009/ 4/20/34 4/30/34 Celluloid Button, Buckle & Novelty Mfg. 
316/ 5/ 3/34 5/14/34 Commercial Fixture 
1209/ 4/21/34 4/26/34 Copper 
1328/ 5/ 5/34 5/14/34 Counter Type Ice-Cream Freezer 


607/ 4/25/34 5/ 5/34 Dry Color Industry 
299/ 4/21/34 4/30/34 Dry Goods & Cotton Batting 


1211/ 4/19/34 4/30/34 Electrical Contracting (Approved Code No. 244—Supple- 
ment No. 6) 


1630/ 4/30/34 5/14/34 Flexible Insulation 
1024/ 5/ 7/34 5/21/34 Gypsum Industry 
1715/ 4/19/34 4/30/34 Household Goods Storage & Moving 


299/ 5/ 3/34 5/14/34 Leather Cloth & Lacquered Fabrics, Window Shade Cloth 
& Roller and Book Cloth & Sprayed Fabrics 

1312/ 4/30/34 5/11/34 Locomotive Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 347—Sup- 
plement No. 3) 

409/ 5/ 1/34 5/14/34 Loose Leaf and Blank Book 


1104/ /09 5/ 5/34 5/15/34 Machine Screw Nut Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Sup- 
plement No. 20) 

1010/15/02 4/19/34 4/30/34 Mason Contractors (Approved Code No. 244—Supplement 
No. 7) 


926/ /01 5/ 3/34 5/14/34 Pasted Shoe Stock 


1414/ /08 4/23/34 5/ 4/34 Railway & Industrial Spring (Approved Code No. 347— 
Supplement No. 2) 

1404/ /33 5/ 3/34 5/13/34 Replacement Axle Shaft Mfg. (Approved Code No. 105— 
Supplement No. 1) 

807/ /18 5/ 1/34 5/14/34 Retail Rubber Tire & Rubber Battery 
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Registry 
No. 
1104/ /11 
1399/ 1/12 


322/ /01 
1502/ /03 


1026/ /02 


1341/ /02 
14/14/09 


277/ 1/01 


Date 
Approved 
4/28/34 
4/21/34 


4/23/34 
5/ 5/34 


5/ 7/34 


4/19/34 
4/23/34 


4/27/34 


Effective 
Date Industry 


5/ 8/34 Screw Machine Products Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84— 
Supplement No. 18) 

4/30/34 Sewing Machine Industry 

5/ 7/34 Shoe Last & Shoe Form Industry 

5/16/34 Small Locomotive Mfg. (Approved Code No. 347—Sup- 
plement No. 4) 

5/17/34 Soft Lime Rock Industry 

4/29/34 Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Mfg. 

5/ 4/34 = i. Mfg. (Approved Code No. 347—Supplement 

ol 


5/ 7/34 Undergarment & Negligee Industry 


JUNE 


Broom out-the floor now, lay the fender by, 

And plant this bee-sucked bough of woodbine there, 
And let the window down. The butterfly 

Floats in upon the sunbeam, and the fair 

Tanned face of June, the nomad gipsy, laughs 
Above her widespread wares, the while she tells 
The farmers’ fortunes in the fields, and quaffs 
The water from the spider-peopled wells. 


The hedges are all drowned in green grass seas, 
And bobbing poppies flare like Elmor’s light, 
While siren-like the pollen-stained bees 

Drone in the clover depths. And up the height 
The cuckoo’s voice is hoarse and broke with joy. 
And on the lowland crops the crows make raid, 
Nor fear the clappers of the farmer’s boy, 

Who sleeps, like drunken Noah, in the shade. 


And loop this red rose in that hazel ring 
That snares your little ear, for June is short 
And we must joy in it and dance and sing, 
And from her bounty draw her rosy worth. 
Ay! soon the swallows will be flying south, 
The wind wheel north to gather in the snow, 
Even the roses spilt on youth’s red mouth 

Will soon blow down the road all roses go. 


Francis Lepwince. 











SALARY AND BONUS 


Horace C. WHITEMAN 


United States Senate for a reso- 

lution requesting the Federal 
Trade Commission to obtain and re- 
port the salaries and bonuses paid to 
the directors and executive officers of 
banks and large industrial concerns 
engaged in interstate commerce. The 
press is to be commended for making 
the results of this survey available to 
the public. From its disclosures, 
there are lessons to be learned and 
conclusions to be reached. 

Before proceeding to the discus- 
sion of the foregoing resolution, men- 
tion should be made of another Sen- 
ate resolution, known as No. 224, 
Seventieth Congress, first session, au- 
thorizing the same commission to in- 
vestigate the methods, wages, etc., of 
the chain-store systems. Pursuant to 
this resolution, a series of eighteen 
reports were rendered up to July 15, 
1933. Senate Document No. 82, 
Seventy-third Congress, second ses- 
sion, is the eighteenth report of the 
series and it deals with wages paid 
to chain-store employees. There fol- 
low certain extracts taken from the 
opening paragraphs of this document: 


Tiss nation is indebted to the 


“Chain-store wages data are of 
considerable significance in relation to 
the Senate Resolution, because sal- 
aries and wages in retail establish- 
ments constitute the largest single 
item of operating expense. If, for ex- 
ample, certain kinds or sizes of chains 
pay wages to employees, which are 
materially below those of other com- 
peting types of retailers, the competi- 
tive position of the latter is unfavor- 
ably affected thereby. Furthermore, 
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data relative to chain-store wages are 
pertinent to the question often raised 
as to whether certain kinds of chains, 
or chains located in certain sections of 
the country, pay wages which are be- 
low a socially desirable standard of 
living.” 


and on page XVI: 


“Dollar-limit variety chains [Com- 
monly known as the 5 & 10] andtoa 
lesser degree women’s ready-tc-wear 
and department store chains report 
relatively low wages for store em- 
ployees, but extremely high figures 
for both store managers and super- 
visors.” 


Table 14, page 27, indicates that 
the variety kind of chain with $1.00 
limit ranks third from the lowest in 
point of average weekly wage paid to 
full-time store employees, with an 
average weekly wage of $16.03 for 
the week ending January 10, 1931. 
Incidentally, the proportion of 
women to total store employees for 
this type of chain is 85 per cent. 
(Table 13, page 26.) 

In Table 37, page 67, there is shown 
the average weekly wage of full-time 
employees of the variety ($1.00 
limit) chain in the East South Cen- 
tral group of states. It is the magnifi- 
cent sum of $8.56 per week. Remem- 
ber this is the average wage paid to 
employees for the week ending Jan- 
uary 10, 1931. According to the geo- 
graphic divisions, the highest weekly 
average was paid in the Pacific coast 
group, where the average was $17.98. 
In both of the geographic divisions 























just mentioned the wage scale was the 
lowest paid by any of the twenty-six 
different reporting chains. When con- 
sidering an average wage, it should 
be borne in mind that the inclusion of 
one or two high rates automatically 
raises the average for the entire group 
and thus a false impression may be 
gained of the prevailing scale. Now, 
let us turn to the sad plight of some 
of the men, and of the companies they 
dominated, who helped to fix this 
wage of industrial servitude. It is 
eloquent in its contrasts. 

The limitations of space prevent 
the citing of other cases but an out- 
standing example is that of a giant 
chain-store company. This partic- 
ular chain-store system was selected, 
because it is a large international em- 
ployer of low paid help and because 
it is near the top of the list of those 
corporations which have scandalized 
America with revelations of excessive 
rewards to their executives. In 1932, 
the company was operating a chain of 
1,788 stores, of the so-called 5 & 10 
cent type, located in every state of 
the Union. It also operated, through 
affiliated companies, over seven hun- 
dred stores in Canada, Cuba, Great 
Britain and Germany. In April of 
1933, it was credited with having 
45,000 employees. In 1929, its sales 
were over three hundred million dol- 
lars; by 1932 these had declined to 
approximately two hundred and forty- 
nine million dollars. In 1912, it 
earned $8.73 on each share of com- 
mon stock with a par value of $100. 
By 1923 these earnings had increased 
to $31.84 on each share of common 
stock. In 1929, they amounted to 
$3.66 per share, but the par value of 
the stock had been reduced to $10.00, 
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so the company was really earning 
36.6 per cent on its capital, after sal- 
aries and bonuses had been paid. The 
year 1932 showed a diminution of 
these profits, as the company was then 
able to earn but 22.7 per cent on its 
capital stock. 

The figures given above on store 
units, number of employees and earn- 
ings were taken from a nationally 
known financial reporting service; the 
data about to be quoted are taken 
from printed extracts from the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission to 
the Senate, which document is ref- 
erred to in the opening paragraph of 
this article. 

The chairman of the board and 
member of the executive committee, 
received an annual salary of $25,000 
for the years, 1928 to 1933, inclu- 
sive. By comparison with the com- 
pensation awarded some of the other 
officers, he almost donated his serv- 
ices. The president received no sal- 
ary but drew a bonus of a mere 
$752,199 in 1928. By 1932 his 
yearly bonus had declined to $637,- 
170. This drastic slash must have 
produced a real heartache. Another 
director, who was also a vice presi- 
dent and the treasurer of the com- 
pany, did not fare so well. His com- 
pensation also took the form of a 
bonus and in 1928 he received only 
$247,473. In 1932, it was cut to 
$144,924. Just how long does it take 
to earn a quarter of a million dollars 
at the rate of $8.56 a week? Figure 
it out! Seventeen other officers of 


this chain-store system were paid no 
salaries but received bonuses ranging 
from a minimum of $47,787 a year, 
to a maximum of $154,952. A lot of 
dimes! 
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These high-minded gentlemen must 
have been filled with a virtuous zeal 
as, each year, they gathered around 
the directors’ table and voted them- 
selves such meagre remuneration. 
First, they probably scanned the 
profit account and complimented each 
other upon its usual healthy condition. 
Hadn’t they labored long and ardu- 
ously to achieve such results? No 
dissenter was present to mar the meet- 
ing by injecting a discordant note, or 
by justly expressing a savage conde- 
mnation of the methods whereby most 
of these gains had been extorted from 
the under-paid labor of ten thousand 
shop girls. 

A severe indictment? I think not. 
A group which uses its intelligence to 
conspire to accumulate excessive prof- 
its at the expense of unorganized and 
helpless masses of labor should not 
complain because of a few hard 
words. A hundred thousand dollars 
can be a balm to a lot of injured 
feelings. 

Inordinate compensation, whether 
in the form of a salary or bonus, is 
anti-social in its effects. It provides 
an incentive for the gouging of con- 
sumers or the supplying of shoddy 
merchandise; it tends to perpetuate 
the profit motive as the chief consid- 
eration in the conduct of business; it 
incites and spurs on a ruthless war to 
exterminate competition; it cultivates 
all of the unattractive qualities in our 
business relations; it contributes noth- 
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ing to the welfare of the country. 
The courts have repeatedly held it to 
be illegal, when voted to themselves 
by those who control the funds of a 
corporation and fix its policies. It is 
downright criminal when paid out of 
profits arising from the exploitation 
of defenseless workers, whose condi- 
tion, by comparisn, might make at- 
tractive the life of a Roman slave. A 
system so vicious should not be toler- 
ated in any land or in any age. It is 
the essence of a great evil. In other 
words, it is a disgraceful exhibition 
of greed. 

So long as we continue to permit 
exorbitant rewards to excite the cupi- 
dity and avarice of corporation execu- 
tives, just that long do we foster prac- 
tices which directly enrich a powerful 
few at the expense of many. A com- 
bination of arrogance and ignorance 
is a difficult one to combat. I ques- 
tion, therefore, the wisdom of wait- 
ing for an aroused public opinion to 
curb the abuses dealt with in this arti- 
cle. They should be outlawed by 
appropriate legislation. It might be 
a helpful expedient in discouraging 
evasion, for the same statute also to 
provide for the incarceration of law- 
yers who aid in the circumvention of 
the law enacted to repress this new 
manifestation of an ancient sin. 

And in the meantime, Norma, who 
waits on you at counter 28, looks for 
justice to the Land where there are 
no tired eyes and weary feet. 

















TEN MILLION OLD FOLKS! 


HERBERT MAYNARD DIAMOND 


Professor of Economics, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


N 1950 approximately ten and one 
quarter million Americans will be 
over sixty-four years of age. At 

that date too old people will form a 
larger percentage of the population 
than at any time in our national ex- 
perience. Whether or not the weight 
of their number and their greater pro- 
portion in the general population will 
create an acute social problem of old- 
age dependency in the near future is 
open ground for inquiry. Will these 
old folk be largely self-supporting? 
Will their children then be willing and 
able to care for them? Or must we 
anticipate a mounting public expendi- 
ture to make provision for their de- 
clining years? 

The issue turns upon a combination 
of biologic, economic, and social fac- 
tors. In the first instance, an im- 
portant aspect of the contemporary 
declining rate of population increase 
in the United States is the progressive 
change in the age-grouping of the 
population——a matter of general 
comment in recent years. Cursory 
examination of census figures reveals 
this phenomenon; in 1880 48 persons 
in every 100. were under twenty years 
of age; in 1930, but 38; and Dr. W. S. 
Thompson estimates that in 1950 but 
30 in each 100 will fall in this age 
group. As these proportions of 
younger persons in the total popula- 
tion decrease those of the older age- 
groups necessarily increase; Dr. Lovis 
I. Dublin has stated that.by 1950 23.6 
per cent of the population will be over 
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fifty years of age as contrasted with 
15.4 per cent in 1920, and but 8.9 per 
cent in 1850. Thus our population 
has age-wise, in the space of 100 
years, well-nigh reversed its makeup. 
Such a condition has_ inevitably 
brought a marked advance in the pro- 
portions of aged persons in the total; 
in 1880, those over sixty-five years of 
age constituted 3.4 per cent of the 
total population; in 1930, 5.4 per 
cent; and in 1950, according to Dr. 
Thompson, the percentage of such 
persons will reach 7.8 per cent. He 
further calculates that in the year 
1970 nearly 10 out of every 100 per- 
sons in the population will be over 
sixty-five years of age. Our Aging 
Population—the striking phrase of 
Dr. Dublin—is then surely no misno- 
mer. In actual numbers there were 
4,933,215 persons sixty-five years old 
or older in 1920; in 1930, 6,663,705 ; 
and using Dr. Thompson’s recent pro- 
jections it may be calculated that in 
1950 there will be some 10,296,000. 

When we regard the problem from 
the economic view we perceive that 
American society must shortly pre- 
pare to cope not only with an abso- 
lute increase in the numbers of the 
superannuated but also with a signifi- 
cant relative increase,—as the propor- 
tion of the aged in the total popula- 
tion increases the economic weight of 
their presence and care mounts also. 
To generalize very broadly, relatiyely 
fewer young people will be compelled 
to produce for and care for a greater 
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number of old people. The immediate 
practical issue which stands out here 
is that of the relief of the dependent 
aged. As a strictly quantitative 
proposition, the assertion that an in- 
creased burden of public old-age as- 
sistance looms ahead may be made 
with absolute confidence. For, if only 
the same proportion of the total num- 
ber of the aged in 1950 require public 
assistance, as is the case among those 
at the present time, the gross number 
to be cared for at the later date will, 
of course, be considerably larger. We 
are informed by competent authority 
that from one-fourth to one-third of 
those over sixty-five are wholly or 
partially dependent even in normal 
times. Just now, the number of the 
dependent aged is doubtless unusually 
large; job opportunities for old peo- 
ple are markedly less, and the eco- 
nomic difficulties of their children 


have curtailed their support from this 
source. 

Hence, an expected increase in the 
absolute numbers of the aged is a fac- 
tor that forehanded social policy may 


not ignore. But the questions in- 
volved herein are not simply numeri- 
cal. There is widespread and con- 
stantly growing dissatisfaction with 
much of the existing public provision 
for dependent aged in this country. 
The larger number of states have but 
recently overhauled their earlier relief 
methods and have set up some pro- 
vision enabling public old-age pensions 
to be paid. Then, too, the conviction 
prevails among students of the ques- 
tion that old-age dependency is on the 
increase, that wage-earners face ever- 
mounting difficulties in the possibility 
of accumulating the wherewithal for 
personal financial independence in 
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their declining years. If this last be 
true it follows that a greater propor- 
tion of the ten million old people in 
1950 will require public assistance 
than among our six million aged 
today. 

The social factor which contributes 
to the complexity of the whole prob- 
lem has been well expressed in a recent 
discussion: “Modern economic life 
has brought about conditions that 
have diminished the importance of the 
family as a factor in the solution of 
the problem of old-age support.” 
This statement constitutes an unquali- 
fied admission, which emanates from 
a strictly industrial source, of a pro- 
foundly important social and eco- 
nomic fact: namely, that the family 
care of their own old people is per- 
ceptibly on the decline,—a condition 
arising from the urbanization of the 
population. Earlier rural adjustment 
to the needs of the aged was simple; 
older people lived with their children 
ornearthem. Building space in coun- 
try districts was ample; houses were 
roomy; food supplies were immedi- 
ately at hand, usually produced by the 
family itself. Under these circum- 
stances no great pressure of old-age 
care was ever felt; no great conflict 
of interest between young and old de- 
veloped. But as the American people 
have become preponderantly city- 
dwellers, a different situation has in- 
evitably appeared. For one thing, 
due to family mobility from place to 
place, there is frequently today a geo- 
graphic separation of parents and 
children. Old people, even when 
quite dependent, naturally wish to live 
out their lives in the surroundings 
and among the associations of their 
active years; they are reluctant to live 
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elsewhere supported by their children. 
But the young folks may have no sur- 
plus funds to send back home to assist 
their parents, who wish to live inde- 
pendently. At once, a clash of inter- 
est appears. 

In cities the support of aged pa- 
rents also means extra money expendi- 
tures for food and other purposes; 
under rural circumstances such cash 
outlay has not been and is not now an 
extremely important factor. In many 
cases, the necessity for additional cash 
expenditures for the aged members 
may mean the actual reduction of 
family living standards; frequently 
this results in an unwholesome if not 
acrimonious “‘in-law”’ situation. The 
very food that grandpa eats may be 
begrudged by every growing child in 
homes where at best the fare is never 
bounteous. Living quarters among 
people of low incomes in the city are 
small; rents are relatively expensive; 
the presence of extra persons in the 
family may mean either simple dis- 
comfort and annoyance, or socially 
undesirable overcrowding. The rural 
ideal of family responsibility for the 
aged has—for these and other reasons 
—lost much of its earlier force as 
well as its former social meaning, and 
the great traditional bulwark of 
society against a staggering burden of 
old-age care shows the clearest signs 
of weakening. The family, doubtless, 
will never cease to play a large part 
in the relief of its aged members; but 
upon the wage-earning masses of 
urban centers filial responsibility falls 
with a novel incidence. The family 
has always been the first line of retreat 
for the dependent aged; the family in 
the past has managed to absorb a very 
large portion of the social shock of 
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such dependency. With this line 
weakened, what then? 

It might be inferred from some of 
the claims once made for it that the 
so-called industrial or plant pension 
more than filled the gap thus created. 
In an argument before a Congres- 
sional Committee, Mr. Noel A. Sar- 
gent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers not long since asserted 
that “industrial labor is being pro- 
vided for in very substantial measure 
by the present type of plant pension 
plans.” However, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has con- 
cluded simply that “industrial pen- 
sions and related management policies 
do not meet the problem of old-age 
dependency.” In this latter view, the 
judgment of the New York State and 
Pennsylvania Old-Age Commissions 
and of many independent observers is 
fully corroborated. Two chief weak- 
nesses, among others, of the industrial 
or company pension seem to eliminate 
it as an adequate social source of old- 
age support. First, such plans are 
confined practically to the large cor- 
porations; only the great organiza- 
tions are able to operate financially 
sound pension systems. As but one- 
quarter of the wage-earners of the 
country is employed by such enter- 
prises, the social coverage is totally 
inadequate. Secondly, even among 
plants where these plans have been 
adopted, but a small percentage of 
workers remain in one place of em- 
ployment sufficiently long to qualify 
for the receipt of a pension, the usual 
requirement being twenty to twenty- 
five years of service. The National 
Industrial Conference Board calcu- 
lates that certainly no more than 10 
per cent of American wage-earners re- 
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main employed by the same employer 
for so long a period. At best, then, 
the industrial pension plan cannot 
ever hope to cover more than 1o per 


cent of 25 per cent of the wage-earn-: 


ing population. Helpful as such com- 
pany systems may be to individuals, 
they are, for these reasons, very 
clearly unable to provide a wide 
enough social margin of old-age re- 
lief. 

While numbers of old people are 
employed, the census showed a steady 
decline to 1920 in the industrial em- 
ployment of people of advanced age. 
The census of 1930 shows no appre- 
ciable change over the situation in 
1920 in this respect, indicating per- 
haps a more or less stable condition. 
But in any event incomes for labor 
performed have never provided solu- 
tion of the financial problems of large 
numbers of the aged and there is no 
reason to believe that the future will 
witness any improvement in this re- 
gard; rather the contrary may prob- 
ably be anticipated. A contributing 
factor in this connection is the prac- 
tice of industrial hiring-age limits,— 
the refusal of certain employers con- 
cerns to hire men in their middle age. 
The speeding up of modern industry, 
its steady mechanization, the prefer- 
ence of industry for the greater adapt- 
ability and strength of youth, and the 
refusal of plants with company pen- 
sion plans to hire middle-aged work- 
ers (because of the eligibility require- 
ments for such pensions) are alleged 
to be causes working together to create 
a widespread discrimination against 
the middle-aged and older workers. 
The Industrial Conference Board has 
declared that this last is a disputed 
issue, and the National Manufac- 
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turers’ Association has stated that 
such claims are either false or 
enormously exaggerated. Neverthe- 
less, official evidence indicates that 
the praetice is a significant element in 
the labor market. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics recently found con- 
siderable evidence of the practice. 
Studies by the Departments of Labor 
in California and Maryland disclose 
similar results,—“sufficiently common 
to create a social and economic prob- 
lem of the first magnitude,” according 
to the Monthly Labor Review of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
So far as industrial practice curtails 
the working life of the individual, to 
that extent of course it. impairs the 
possibility of his personal provision 
for the years ahead, either by added 
years of saving on the one hand or by 
continuing receipt of wages on the 
other. 

In view of the, limited place in in- 
dustry for the old, of the weakening 
of family responsibility for the aged, 
and of the failure of the leading non- 
public plan of assistance,—the indus- 
trial or plant pension—to take up the 
slack, the outlook for the future is 
not altogether encouraging. 

Possibly, too, additional light may 
be thrown upon the road ahead, when 
we ask: Just who are these ten million 
individuals who will be between sixty- 
five and seventy-five years of age in 
1950 (for the relative number over 
the latter age will always remain 
small)? Quite obviously, they will 
be the survivors at that date among 
those who are now between the ages 
of forty-five and fifty-five. When we 
consider the present economic plight 
of wage-earners in this middle-age 
group, we find solid grounds for the 
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conviction that along about 1950— 
if not sooner—we shall reap some of 
the aftermath of the late lamented 
New Era in terms of an increased 
social need for the care of the elderly. 
In the first place, it is precisely upon 
the wage-earners of this particular 
age-group that employment discrimi- 
nation was practiced even prior to 
1929. When they were faced with 
the necessity of finding new jobs due 
to technological shifts it was the 
younger men displaced by these same 
improved methods who not only found 
work more easily but who fitted into 
new tasks with less effort. Many of 
the middle-aged apparently were in 
difficulty before the depression began. 

Further, as their age-period clearly 
indicates, these are the established 
family men among wage-earners; sav- 
ings they had accumulated have by 
now in thousands of such families been 
utterly exhausted as they have striven 
to weather the economic tempest. 
What they had put away for their old 
age has in innumerable cases long 
since gone. Upon these middle-aged 
men the burden of the present eco- 
nomic stalemate will remain the 
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longest; a number of local studies of 
the unemployed have demonstrated, 
as might be expected, that men of late 
middle-age bulk heavily in the jobless 
army. Desperate times leave em- 
ployers no choice, whatever may be 
their personal sympathies; the neces- 
sities of a competitive life and death 
struggle dictate the employment of 
the most vigorous labor. And, like- 
wise, even when business improves, 
the older men—who will have grown 
no younger—are those who will find 
industrial readjustment most difficult, 
in many instances quite impossible. 
Competing against them for every 
job will be some younger man, stronger 
and more adaptable. In the future, 
too, no one of these older men in find- 
ing work can hope for eligibility under 
the usual company pension plan. A 
legion of middle-aged wage-earners 
are charity cases right now; many will 
never be anything else. 

Hundreds of thousands of folk no 
longer young face the future empty- 
handed! With family responsibility 
for them irrevocably weakened, who 
shall tell us no problem looms ahead? 


THREE GREEN TREES 


THREE green trees marching up a hill; 
Three high points of the human will. 
The goals of the human will are these: 
The will to be, the will to do, 

The will to look into God’s eyes 

Like those intrepid, towering trees 

Whose turrets pierce the skies. 

But trees may see their dreams come true, 
While man—his hill is hardly crowned 
Before another hill is found! 


Angela Morgan 





Jos INsuRANCE, by John Bertwell 
Ewing. University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1933. 263 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Mary B. Gilson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The fact that sixty-eight unemploy- 
ment insurance or reserve bills were 
introduced in twenty-five different 
state legislatures during the early 
months of 1933 is sufficient indication 
that there is not complete unanimity 
of opinion on the subject. Yet, the 
only controversies of any real moment 
relate to the pooling of funds and to 
contributions by workers. Because 
every new issue introduces confusion 
and delay, it is perhaps unfortunate 
that the question of state contributions 
is beginning to loom on the horizon 
as another bone of contention. 

The type of reserves set up has 
hitherto furnished the chief problem 
in the United States—whether the 
state fund shall consist of individual 
establishment pools, of industry pools 
or a combination of these two, or 
whether there shall be a single state 
pool. In comparison with this moot 
question and the question whether 
workers shall or shall not contribute 
to whatever variety of reserve is set 
up, such matters as those relating to 
amounts of benefits and contributions, 
to waiting periods and to durations 
of benefit, are mere bagatelles. 

It is as an advocate of the separate 
establishment reserve that Mr. Ewing 


appears in his “job insurance.” His 
especial interest in this method of pro- 
viding funds for unemployment com- 
pensation may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that he attended the ex- 
ecutive sessions and legislative com- 
mittee meetings of the Wisconsin 
legislature over a period of many 
months, during which time the Groves 
Bill, the first government unemploy- 
ment insurance measure to be enacted 
into law in the United States, was 
being discussed. It may also be partly 
attributable to the fact that he is one 
of the academic offsprings of the 
revered John R. Commons who has 
also fathered the Wisconsin brand of 
unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Ewing seems very confident of 
the preventive power of separate 
establishment funds, though he quotes 
the doubts and qualms of various 
other authorities on this subject. As 
the depression has worn its weary 
course and has caught more and more 
employers in its toils, regardless of 
their ability and efficiency in manage- 
ment, one wonders whether the advo- 
cates of the establishment fund as a 
prod toward better management are 
as convinced as formerly of the part 
such a fund might be able to play in 
preventing unemployment. In any 
case, the rating system provided for 
in the Ohio plan would seem to serve 
as effectively as any other to furnish 
an incentive to the individual employer 
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to stabilize as much as possible within 
the area of his control. Indeed, many 
students of this subject, while desiring 
to maintain a system of rating, prefer 
a state pool to separate pools on the 
ground that, as the Ohio Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance says, 
“Insurance is soundest and most eco- 
nomical where it covers the widest 
spread of people subject to the risk.” 
At any rate, it sounds too much like a 
hyper-nationalistic American, if not a 
naive one, to say, “the Europeans 
have adopted a defeatist attitude. ... 
In America, the optimistic spirit has 
prevailed and we have refused to 
recognize that unemployment is in- 
evitable. We have developed the 
philosophy of prevention and stabili- 
zation and believe that if we offer 
proper incentives employment can be 
kept more uniform.” Yet, in spite of 
occasional statements of this sort, Mr. 
Ewing has assembled a great deal of 
interesting information on the pros 
and cons of the preventive aspects of 
unemployment insurance. 

The author differentiates between 
the responsibility of the employer and 
that of society, emphasizing the im- 
portance of meeting the first by 
unemployment reserves provided by 
the employer and the second by frank 
relief the cost of which falls on the 
general public. There is some reason 
for differing from Mr. Ewing’s opin- 
ion that Germany “has made a more 
serious effort to maintain insurance 
than has England” if the last few 
years of England’s experience are 
taken into account. 

Mr. Ewing has brought together a 
valuable fund of material relating to 
employment offices, company plans, 
malingering and other matters relat- 
ing to unemployment insurance. One 
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might question some of his opinions 
and conclusions, such as his conviction 
that employers can find jobs for their 
discharged workers better than can 
any other group. We think, as we 
have previously suggested, that he 
over simplifies when he says, “The 
Wisconsin law places the burden for 
unemployment reserves on the em- 
ployer because he is the one who can 
stabilize.” Throughout the book 
there is a tendency to regard the Wis- 
consin scheme as a fait accompli when 
in fact it seems to be an anticipated 
but non-arriving baby, in the light of 
the discouraging postponements of 
actual implementation. 

The reader is liable to become im- 
patient with the almost limitless detail 
concerning Wisconsin’s long and 
tedious struggle to get unemployment 
insurance on the statute books. Yet 
some choice morsels are embedded in 
the mounds. For example, a Wiscon- 
sin manufacturer, Frank D. Chapman, 
in opposing the Grove Bill, said, ‘‘Per- 
sons with unsteady incomes are better 
citizens than those with steady in- 
comes” (p. 48). Someone ought to 
write a Funny Book composed of argu- 
ments used by employers against every 
form of labor legislation and social 
insurance down through the ages. 

Trades unionists will find the chap- 
ter on “Contested Benefit Claims” of 
particular interest tothem. The part 
played by trade union officials in plead- 
ing disputed cases in England is 
stressed. The Wisconsin law is praised 
because it gives organized labor due 
representation on Advisory Commit- 
tees. Mr. Ewing claims that possible 
abuses resulting from company union- 
ism can be checked by the action of 
trade union members on the advisory 
committees which supervise appeal 
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cases. Indeed, one of the most valu- 
able by-products of unemployment in- 
surance would be the bringing to light 
of cases of employees “eased out” by 
sleight-of-hand methods in the best 
regulated of company union families. 
All unemployment insurance plans 
proposed and existing provide that no 
worker shall be eligible for benefits 
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if he is “discharged for misconduct” 
or “voluntarily quits without just 
cause.” The only solution for abuses 
which are latent in these terms is the 
right of a worker to be represented 
by his trade union before an impartial 
court. Mr..Ewing recognizes this as 
an important feature of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


IN SUMMER 


Tne days drift by—as ships drift out to sea: 
Morning, high noon, twilight’s tranquility. 


And then—the peace the honeyed evening brings 
With the large moon and old rememberings. 


Old memories, old raptures, old desires, 
Old joys return, and youth’s immortal fires; 


Old loves that still around the spirit lie 

And whisper of long summer days gone by. 

O rapture of the world that crowds to-night 
About my soul, and brings back lost delight, 
Bid me farewell when the last stars awake, 
Or else my wounded heart will break, will break! 


Cuartes Hanson Towne. 





SUMMARY OF ORGANIZERS’ REPORTS 


RGANIZATION of new 

unions is proceeding in all 

parts of the country. Work- 
ers in all states have become con- 
vinced that only through organization 
can they secure in actual fact the 
benefits and rights which are legally 
theirs under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the hundreds of 
codes now in effect. Many new fed- 
eral labor unions are being chartered 
by the Federation, in cleaning and dye- 
ing plants, in filling stations, in salt 
mines, in laundries, in automobile and 
in rubber plants; all international un- 
ions are chartering new unions; negro 
workers are beginning to organize in 
significant numbers. 

Reports from all parts of the coun- 
try indicate that the discontinuance of 
the CWA work, and the layoffs of 
hundreds of thousands of men, have 
added to the seriousness of the unem- 
ployment problem. The men and 
women who were employed on CWA 
projects have not been absorbed by 
industry. Instead a very large por- 
tion of former CWA employees have 
been forced to appeal to the state and 
federal relief agencies for help. PWA 
has provided jobs for some of these 
unemployed; state road projects and 
construction work of various kinds 
are responsible for a few more find- 
ing work, while FERA has assumed 
primary responsibility. 

In the south, the chemical industry, 
some rolling mill plants, coal mines, 
and lumber and timber mills are hir- 
ing; in the same district some of the 
textile mills are laying off workers, 
also tobacco companies in North 
Carolina, packing and canning com- 


panies, as well as hotels, restaurants 
and retail stores in Florida. A few of 
the southern organizers report some 
shortening of hours, but no wage 
increases. 

In Massachusetts, considerable lay- 
ing off is reported, especially in the 
textile and woodworking industries; 
little hiring is reported, but hours 
have been shortened in a number of 
plants in cotton textiles, paper, gran- 
ite, shoes and steel. In some instances 
the decreased hours have been accom- 
panied by wage increases. New York 
reports very little hiring, but con- 
siderable shortening of hours, without 
wage increases, Pennsylvania reports 
little change in employment. 

In the middle west, Illinois reports 
mine, furniture and railway workers 
being laid off, while chemical, roofing 
and steel plants are hiring. Some in- 
dustries, including mines and garment 
factories, have made reductions in 
hours of work, with wage increases in 
a number of instances; in lowa there 
have been a number of wage increases, 
without any considerable decrease in 
hours of work; in Kansas, refining 
companies and flour mills are reported 
as laying off considerable numbers of 
men; in Michigan, some of the auto- 
mobile plants are still hiring, while 
others are already laying off large 
numbers of men; Minnesota reports 
decreases in hours of work, without 
wage increases, except in steel; a num- 
ber of the principal industries in Ohio, 
as coal and paper manufacturing, have 
shortened hours. 

On the Pacific coast, there is little 
added employment reported by our 
organizers. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


ALABAMA 


Anniston—Some of the CWA workers have 
found employment elsewhere while others are 
holding out their hands for aid. The chemical 
plants are taking on workers. For discrimina- 
tion against union workers the Utica Knitting 
Mills are scheduled to appear before the Re- 
gional Labor Board. Carpenters, hotel and 
restaurant employees and garage workers are 
unionizing.—L. E. PARNELL. 

Montgomery.—Some of the CWA workers 
have found jobs in the Maxwell Field and 
others on the home loan jobs. Very few indus- 
tries are hiring workers. The Southwestern 
Manufacturing Company is a 100 per cent 
violator of the code. Laundries also evade their 
code—C. W. WALLS. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—CWA workers have now returned to 
relief and suffering again. No industries are 
hiring or firing workers. None of the mines 
have shortened hours.—Lerster B. Doane, 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Men and women in need receive 
groceries only. Those that are able to work 
are put on the FERA and other government 
set ups at 30 cents an hour and are allowed 
to make only $12.00 a month, according to the 
size of the family. All industries continue to 
work full time—none are laying off regular 
crews. The cotton seed oil mills work short 
time with about half their usual force. After 
much opposition .the writer was able to organize 
a Federal labor union of colored workers.— 
J. H. Gorge. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego.—Many of the CWA workers are 
back on relief rolls and are anxiously awaiting 
the FERA program. Delay and uncertain 
future of the FERA is causing loss of some of 
the optimism that prevailed during the last 
stages of the CWA. This is not an industrial 
city so industries are not laying off workers to 
any considerable extent. Store and office em- 
ployees have received the greatest benefit from 
the shorter hours and increased wages due to 
the fact that the PRA helped them more than it 
did workers in other trades. Building trades 
are showing some increase as they have become 
more active. The Southern Service Laundries 
(chain) have a decided anti-union policy that 
has been maintained for some time. The Union 
Ice Company, likewise a chain concern, shows 
no friendliness for union labor. Employees of 
these concerns seem afraid to report code viola- 
tions for fear of losing their jobs. The construc- 
tion industry leads in code violation with the 
hotel and restaurant industry following them 
a close second. A new union of farm and citrus 
laborers has been formed.—Orro C. HEITMAN. 

Stockton —CWA workers are again back on 
the list of the unemployed and a most pitiful 
condition exists. An organization has been 
formed by these workers, mass meetings held 
and protests are being offered to the city and 
county officers with demands for further relief. 
The Board of Supervisors is working on plans 
for further relief—there is no money available 
for welfare. Paper mills, oil companies, trans- 
portation companies, mill and feed companies 
are laying off workers. With hot weather 
coming on some additional help is being put on 
by the ice companies. There are many shocking 
cases of the exploitation of wage earners. 
Hotels, restaurants, laundries, clothing fac- 
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tories, auto machine shops and others discrimi- 
nate against union members. Efforts to union- 
ize have failed in many of the above crafts 
because of the fear of the loss of jobs. Banks, 
holding the whip over many industries, pre- 
vent the organization of unions—WILLIAM P. 
Burtz. 


COLORADO 


Boulder.—A portion of the CWA workers 
have been absorbed by the EWD for part-time 
work but most of them are on relief. A few 
workers are being hired by the mines. Most 
of our industries operate on the 30-hour week of 
five days. A union of laborers has been organ- 
ized.—Harry F. Woops. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland—The most needy of the CWA 
workers are being reemployed by the FERA 
and some are back on relief. Packing and 
canning plants are laying off workers. Reports 
are that retail stores of all kinds are violating 
the codes. Efforts are being made to form a 
Federal Labor Union of packing canning work- 
ers—FRANK WALKER. 

St. Petersburg—Some of the workers who 
were employed on CWA are now on FERA— 
others are working at various occupations. 
Hotels, restaurants and retail stores are among 
the principal establishments laying off workers 
following the close of the tourist season. This 
season was the greatest we have ever enjoyed 
and will probably result in several building 
trades mechanics being employed this summer. 
The general contractors report they are figuring 
on more work. Under the code, hotels and 
restaurants have shortened hours and given 
small wage increases. Too many local firms 
discriminate against union members, though 
they would deny this emphatically. The fact 
that St. Petersburg has been largely settled 
by retired farmers from the middle west, un- 
accustomed to organized regulations affecting 
employees and patronized largely by these 
people and tourist season people, makes it a 
hard problem for organized labor to deal with. 
The Florida Federation of Labor convened in 
Miami and recommended that the full organ- 
izing forces of the State Federation cooperate 
with the American Federation of Labor in 
unionizing public school teachers and citrus 
fruit workers.—V. S. HERRING. 

West Palm Beach—A few of the CWA 
workers have gone over to the FERA, others 
were cut off entirely and still others are on 
direct relief, which is supposed to be doled out 
according to the number of dependents. The 
building trades are negotiating with contractors 
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and sub contractors for a raise of wages and 
the thirty-hour week. Ice and milk distributors 
and the lumber industry advise their workers 
not to join unions. Hotel and restaurant own- 


ers are also advising against union affiliation. 
Bakery and confectionery workers and school 
teachers have organized and filling station 
workers have applied for membership into a 
union.—CHas. J. PARMELEE. 


IDAHO 


Boise.—Many of the CWA employees are 
without work. Many farmers are on the next 
set up of the FERA. The printing industry has 
been laying off workers. Printers’ hours have 
been shortened to forty a week with correspond- 
ing decrease in pay. The Boise Payette Lum- 
ber Company discriminates against union mem- 
bers. We are working to organize the barbers, 
laundry workers and to form a women’s union 
label league.—J. K. RApLey. 

Kellogg.—A large percentage of the CWA 
workers are unemployed—about 125 are on a 
new relief program receiving 50 cents an hour 
and working 24 hours a week. About 300 more 
are on direct relief and are getting along as 
best they can. The lead and zinc producers 
are laying off men but still maintain about the 
same production. Discrimination against union 
members is not as marked as it was in the 
mining industry, as the majority of workers here 
have become organized. A local union of truck 
drivers was organized, and a label league with 
over 200 members was formed.—Ora L. WILson. 


ILLINOIS 


Danville—Some of the CWA workers are 
being absorbed by the Illinois Emergency Re- 
lief. The C. & E. I. Railway has closed its 
shop for the entire month of April and the 
mines are working fewer days than they did in 
March. The Western Brick Company has in- 
creased the number of employees. The Fecker 
Brewing Company has increased wages and 
shortened hours—the mines have also reduced 
working hours. The Illinois Light & Power 
Company is now forming a company union and 
the employees of this concern have been so 
coerced that they will hardly even talk to an 
organizer. Violations of codes are many. 
Unions of hod carriers and bartenders have been 
formed—WALTER J. STEUBE. 

Jacksonville-—Some of the CWA workers are 
back again on relief. The clothing factories 
are operating part time. Painters and workers 
in the clothing factories haye-had shorter hours 
and increased wages. Efforts are being made 
to unionize the common laborers. The writer 
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has been appointed a member of the Prevail- 
ing Wage Board.—CuarLes E. Souza. 

Kewanee.—Most of the CWA workers are 
idle or are working on garden spots and work 
given out by the relief committee. There is a 
community garden plot but lack of money for 
seed has kept men from working there. Or- 
ganization work is at a standstill —Bzn D. Gast. 

Steger.—There seems to be no place for for- 
mer CWA workers either in the factories or 
building trades and practically all are trying to 
get on relief rolls. Furniture industries are 
laying off workers. Chemical, roofing and steel 
plants are taking on employees. Some are 
being given work on road building. Prac- 
tically all plants have shortened hours. The 
Tile Textile Company, the Feature Frock Com- 
pany and the School Supply Company all dis- 
criminate against union members. Codes are 
being violated by the filling stations and by 
furniture and dress manufacturing industries.— 
C. E, Woopwortu. 


INDIANA 


La Porte—Part of the CWA workers have 
been put to work on sewer construction, etc., 
and the balance returned to township relief. 
The garment factories, woolen mill and metal 
door and trim plants are laying off workers. 
The United States Slicing Machine Company 


and the Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany are taking on workers. The La Porte 
Garment Company discriminates against union 
members.—BEATRICE DIEDRICH. 

Sullivan—Over 300 of the 1,300 men that 
were employed by the CWA are now working 
for the FERA, and the greater part of the re- 
mainder are back on direct relief. While no 
industries have laid off workers, work in the 
mines has slackened. The mines have increased 
wages and shortened hours to seven with eight 
hours’ pay. The National Refining Companies, 
Kraft Cheese Factory and the retail stores are 
intimidating workers who show a desire to join 
a union. Our filling station attendants’ union 
is now functioning—HucH WIson. 

Kokomo.—All CWA workers are idle except 
about 35 per cent of them who have found work 
on the Emergency Works Division. Under- 
wear factories and foundries are laying off work- 
ers. Steel has given a 10 per cent wage increase. 
The Reliance and McLoughlin Manufacturing 
Companies are discriminating against union 
workers. All industries, with the possible ex- 
ception of steel, are violating the codes. Unions 
of foundry employees, truck drivers, machinists 
and common laborers have been formed. Other 
trades which are not yet fully unionized are 
steel, garment and sign workers, but these crafts 
are interested —Frep C. BLACKER. 
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IOWA 


Cedar Rapids—CWA workers are now wait- 
ing for a program of state and federal relief 
to be started. Many of them have refused to 
accept the small amount of relief offered. Most 
of the lay-offs are seasonal. The local plants 
are using about their usual quota of workers. 
Pennick and Ford plant increased pay of work- 
ers about 834 per cent. Unions have been 
organized of cooks and waiters, oil station 
attendants, laundry workers and dry cleaners. 
—Joz McCormick. 

Des Moines.—Many of the CWA workers are 
now being cared for by the relief associations 
since that work shut down—others have joined 
radical movements while a very few have found 
employment on odd jobs among householders. A 
few jobs have been created recently but it 
means little to the thousands out of work. The 
Des Moines Railway Company divides the work 
among the track maintenance men and seven 
of them work one week and lay off a week, due 
to seasonal change. There has been no notice- 
able laying off of workers. The F. W. Fitch 
Cosmetics Company added twenty-one young 
women to their force—it is reported that their 
code became effective on that date. The Penn 
Switch Company has agreed to shorten hours 
and increase wages after a bitter but short-lived 
strike of their 130 workers who had joined the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. The White Line Transfer Company, Flynn 
Dairy and about five others have been reported 
to the local and state compliance boards for 
discrimination against employees, but those 
agencies are unable to get satisfactory results. 
There are about 15 different firms which are 
violating the codes. Carpet and linoleum work- 
ers have formed a union.—-W. B. HammMi.. 

Des Moines.—Work here is at a standstill 
with the laundries, garment factories, cleaners, 
retail stores and the Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany laying off workers. This in addition to 
the ending of CWA work makes unemployment 
greater than before. Unions of electricians, 
textile workers, laundry employees, cleaners and 
dyers and culinary workers have been formed. 
—JameEs SOUTHER. 

Sioux City—Some of the slack caused by the 
CWA stoppage of work has been taken up by 
new projects and the county has put some to 
work to help those that were on the county. 
Street carmen have gone on the shorter work 
week. The packing houses have laid off about 
1,000 men and women in the past month. The 
street car company and breweries are hiring 
more workers. The school board is putting on 
more teachers. Discrimination of union mem- 
bers is made by restaurants, grocery and meat 
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dealers, clothing and department stores, garment 
factories and trucking firms. We are trying to 
organize federal employees, shoe salesmen, 
grocery clerks and warehouse men—L. E. 
GARNETT. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville-—Seventy-five per cent of the 
CWA workers are now walking the streets look- 
ing for employment. It is rumored that the 
Sinclair Refining Company is laying off work- 
ers. Shorter hours here have meant lower 
wages. None of our industries are complying 
with the codes, Local unions have been formed 
of teamsters, brick and clay workers, bakers and 
retail clerks—R. B. PAuL. 

Hutchinson—The CWA force was cut from 
1,632 to 526. Civil works laborers were cut 
from 45 to 40 cents an hour and all skilled and 
semi-skilled mechanics were laid off. The Fiber 
Products Company posted notice of a 20 per 
cent wage increase—these men are members of 
Federal Labor Union 19367 and 90 per cent of 
the employees of this company beleng to our 
union. The Morton Salt Company foremen hold 
personal conferences with every employee tell- 
ing them there will be no advances for union 
members. The American Salt Company gave a 
10 per cent wage increase. Unions of salt 
workers, paper mill employees, wood wire and 
metal lathers and a Federal Labor Union were 
formed.—Leroy PHILLLIPS. 

Salina—Some of the CWA workers were 
absorbed into the unfinished PWA projects here 
and a few were given work under the FERA, 
but we have at least 200 who have not found 
employment. Flour mills are laying off work- 
ers. A few concerns, such as the flour mills, 
have shortened hours. To the writer's knowl- 
edge there is not an industry that has abided by 
the codes. Efforts are being made to unionize 
restaurant employees, retail clerks and auto 
mechanics.—W. S. DUNCAN. 

Topeka.—Some of the CWA workers are now 
on FERA work which has been cut to eighteen 
hours a month. There is very little outside 
work in progress and no other projects in sight. 
The creameries are hiring a few workers. The 
Kansas Power & Light Company, the Mutual, 
City Hand and Ripley Laundries, the Shell Oil 
Company, the Phillips Oil Company and the 
Morrell Package Company are all antagonistic 
to union labor. New unions are being formed. 
—Frep H. Morse. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland—All CWA workers are now out 
of employment. The American Rolling Mills 
are taking on workers. Hours have been short- 
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ened but wages have not been increased. The 
Solway’ Coke Campany, American Rolling Mills, 
England Walton Leather Company and the 
North American Refractories Company, all dis- 
criminate against union members. Efforts are 
being made to organize three new local unions. 
—CHARLES CLINGER. 

Louisville—CWA relief has stopped, only 
the most urgent and needy cases are being 
considered. Very few industries are laying 
off workers but some are working short time 
and there is a constant changing of employees. 
The distilleries lead in the employment of ad- 
ditional workers but even here there is no 
noticeable amount of hiring. With the exception 
of the Axton Fisher Tobacco Company, The 
Brown Williamson Tobacco Company and the 
Reynold Metal Company, firms here are against 
unions, and all are violating the codes with 
the exception of the companies listed above. 
One Federal Labor Union and a union of clean- 
ers and dyers has been formed.—J. T. Woon- 
WARD. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—About 2,000 laborers, mostly 
colored, are still out of work with nothing to 
look forward to but starvation. All industries 
are letting men go who can’t do two men’s work. 
While practically all industries have shortened 
hours, in most cases wages have been cut, 
especially is this true of the laundry workers. 
A union of colored painters was formed.—Ora 
PAGE. 


MAINE 


Portland.—About 50 per cent of the CWA 
workers have been dismissed. The Burham and 
Morrills Canning Plant has increased its 
working force. Hotel and restaurant employ- 
ers are violating the code. The Central Labor 
Union held several mass meetings in May.— 
Frank C. McDona.p. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fitchburg —Organizing work in this locality 
is now showing splendid results. The Amalga- 
mated Garment Workers International Union 
has been conducting a gallant fight among a 
youthful group of workers who have never 
known what organization means to them. The 
granite cutters succeeded in bringing into line 
an open firm and all granite cutters are lining 
up with the Granite Cutters International Union. 
Many CWA workers were placed by the FERA 
and others reverted back to the public welfare 
rolls, The woodworking industry which pro- 
duces beer woodwork furniture is laying off 
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workers. The paper and granite industries are 
hiring employees. Granite, cotton textile, gar- 
ment and leather goods concerns raised wages 
in most cases only in so far as the lower paid 
workers were concerned; workers in the higher 
brackets were not affected and are voicing their 
feelings. Code violation complaints have been 
filed against the theatres, shoe and garment 
manufacturers.—JOHN B. MCNALLY. 

Marlboro.—Many are being let out of CWA 
projects and at present only about one out of 
fifty who signed for the work have employ- 
ment. Practically all classes of industry here 
have curtailed their working forces, and those 
retained have to do more work to keep output 
up to normai. Some few shoe shops are taking 
on help in certain departments to get out orders 
due on certain dates. Most industries have 
shortened the work week here to five days of 
eight hours but the pay has been cut on most 
lines to the minimum allowed by the shoe code. 
None have come out against organization of 
local unions in this district. Almost all codes 
are being violated both in cutting pay and 
number of help employed in normal times.— 
Joun T. Tucker. 

South Hadley Falls—-CWA workers are being 
laid off. Textile workers are being discharged, 
but the paper plants are taking on employees. 
Hours have been shortened for paper workers 


and one of the textile plants’ wages have in- 


creased from 12 to 40 per cent. This plant has 
also granted a union shop agreement. Unions 
of textile workers, paper makers, machinists and 
bartenders have been organized.—MICcHAEL J. 
McLain. 

Worcester—All CWA workers were trans- 
ferred to FERA April 1, later to be laid off for 
ten days and then they are to be put to work 
on PWA projects. Business seems to be in- 
creasing again in all lines, and reports are good 
from all industries. The following have short- 
ened hours and made a slight increase in wages 
—American Steel Company, textiles, shoe fac- 
tories, and the Crompton-Knowles Company. 
The writer assisted in the formation of a Mas- 
sachusetts Textile Workers Council, in the 
unionization of the employees of the Millbury 
Woolen Mills and employees of the paper mills. 
Efforts will now be made to organize the steel 
workers. Building trades conditions have im- 
proved slightly but there is little in prospect 
except PWA projects. The writer delivered 
a ten-minute address in behalf of the postoffice 
substitutes—FREEMAN M. SALTUs. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—CWA workers are placed on 
welfare list and given work by the city. There 
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are no industries laying off men at the present 
time. The United States Steel Products Com- 
pany and the Atlas Press are adding workers 
to their forces. The Upjohn Pill Factory has 
reduced working hours to thirty a week. The 
Atlas Press Company is working its men 57 and 
58 hours a week. A union of fire fighters has 
been formed.—Gegorce HEATH. 
Muskegon.—CWA workers are being absorbed 
by the auto parts shops and road building. 
Others are being taken care of by the county 
and state charity. The auto industry is taking 
on workers. Slight wage increases have been 
made to workers in the auto industry and in the 
foundries. Two workers were discharged be- 
cause of union activity but have been rehired. 
Filling station workers, waitresses, auto repair- 
men, foundry employees, billiard ball makers, 
sheet metal workers and truck drivers are or- 
ganizing—MICHAEL J, TAYLor. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing —CWA workers are idle at present 
but are hoping the mines will soon resume 
operations and that some of them will get em- 
ployment. The United States Steel and all 
independent companies have granted a 10 per 
cent wage increase. All of the mining com- 
panies are against unionization. Mine, mill 
and smelter workers are unionizing.—Lewis 
DeEuTSCH. 

International Falis—Sawmill workers have 
been disappointed in the hearings and revisions 
of the lumber code as it affects the workers in 
this district; with the greatly increased prices 
for lumber products of the Northern Pine and 
also other grades, it is apparent to the layman 
that certain manipulation must have caused the 
lack of sufficient interest for the workers to 
bring about a more equitable share of the mar- 
gin of profit which most assuredly must have 
come about by these increases. It is not neces- 
sary to tabulate statistics to strengthen our 
statement. Due to seasonal startup of saw 
mills approximately 300 men have been put to 
work. A local of painters was organized and 
school teachers have shown their interest in 
unionization and signified their intention of join- 
ing the American Federation of Teachers.— 
Haro_p REICH. 

Red Wing.—Some of the CWA workers got 
jobs with NRS and others are still looking for 
employment. The, Red Wing and L. D. Stick- 
ler Shoe Companies, the Stoneman Company, 
the Tannery and Tire Factory have shortened 
hours but have not increased the pay of their 
employees. The Red Wing Milling Company 
does not want its employees to join a union. 
Efforts are being made to unionize two local 
creameries—AXxeEL V. ANDERSON. 
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MISSOURI 


St. Louis—CWA workers are returning to 
relief rolls. Workers in the boot and shoe and 
clothing trades are being laid off. The Retail 
Furnishers Men’s Association are hostile to the 
unionization of retail clerks. All industries, 
except where employees are organized, are vio- 
lating the codes. Two new unions of colored 
freight handlers have been organized.—JERry 
L. HANKS. 


NEW YORK 


Schenectady —Most of the CWA _ workers 
have been fired and only those qualifying for 
relief are given work. The General Electric 
and the American Locomotive Companies are 
calling back some of their former employees. 
All industries have shortened hours but very 
few have raised wages. Prospects are good for 
the organization of restaurant workers and bus 
drivers—FRep A. SOELLNER. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte-—All CWA workers have been laid 
off. None of the industries are hiring any work- 
ers nor are they laying any off. Through union 
activities the hours at the Hartsall Mill at Con- 
cord have been shortened. All industries are 
violating codes. Textile workers are unionizing. 
—G. J. KInDALL, 

Durham.—We had a large demonstration 
from the unemployed who demand 24 hours a 
week instead of the eight that the officials tried 
to hand out to them. None of the industries are 
either hiring or firing workers. Most all of the 
cotton mills discriminate against union em- 
ployees—the bosses stand across the street from 
the union hall and get the names of those they 
see going in. Unions of textile workers, retail 
clerks and plasterers are being formed.— 
ALBERT BECK. 

Durham.—CWA work is a thing of the past. 
One thousand colored stemmers were laid off 
by the Liggett and Myers Tobacco Company. 
Other industries, however, are going along just 
fine. The Erwin Cotton Mills discriminate 
against union members. This mill as well as 
the Liggett and Myers Tobacco Company and 
the American Tobacco Company are violating 
codes. Two colored tobacco workers’ unions 
and one textile union have been organized.— 
D. S. UpcHURCH. 

Fayetteville-—Seventy-five per cent of the 
workers on CWA projects are not working— 
only as they pick up a day’s work now and 
then. Some few are working at Fort Bragg. 
In the textile industry when they find out that 
the workers are strongly organizing, they begin 
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to discriminate and lay them off. Very few 
men have been put to work in the last sixty 
days. Fifty per cent of the mills in Eastern 
are running on short time claiming no orders. 
A lot of our sections here are worse off than 
before the code. Since the code they have cur- 
tailed ‘work to two days a week. Before the 
code they did not charge any rent, now they 
charge 50 cents for each room and groceries 
are much‘higher. Almost eyery mill in Eastern 
is against organized labor and the writer 
believes that every. mill is violating the code 
in many ways.—J. Doo.ey. 


OHIO 


Cambridge-—The men with families who are 
on relief are put to work on the FERA—the 
others are idle. The CWA workers are organiz- 
ing in groups to combat discrimination. Pottery 
concerns are laying off employees and the glass, 
coal and steel industries are taking on workers. 
Wages have been increased and hours shortened 
in the coal industry. Unions of gas station work- 
ers, retail clerks and sales people have been 
formed.—Wa ter T. Jones. 

Cincinnati—CWA workers were laid off be- 
cause of shortage of funds. Factories are also 
discharging workers; railroads are hiring men. 
The paper mill shortened hours with no increase 
in wages. The paper mills and refineries are 
against union activities. Cleaners and dyers 
are violating the codes. We have new unions 
of paper mill and refinery workers.—JAMEs 
TONE. 

Hamilton—Many of the .CWA _ workers 
were transferred to the FERA projects. This 
work is now stopped due to a strike by common 
laborers because of the refusal of the men to 
accept the wages previded for this work which 
is at the rate of 40 cents an hour, and in conse- 
quence the mechanical branches are all stopped 
too. Recovery is and will be slow here due to 
the fact that only capital goods are manufactured 
here. Due to the seasonal pickup the building 
trades are abserbing some men. The Estate 
Stove Company has just granted a 10 per cent 
wage increase and so far as is known this is 
the only voluntary increase given. Unions 
of common laborers, dump truck drivers, em- 
ployees of the Ford Wheel Factory and meat 
cutters have been formed.—C. L. Hosea. 

Ironton.—Most of the CWA workers have 
been laid off. None of our industries are 
hiring or firing workers. Employees of the 
Continental Store Works started a union, then 
the company called a meeting and formed a 
company union and then agreed if the men 
would drop their union the company would 
drop its union. The Reed Shirt factory pays 
no attention to the code and the girls work for 
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Borrowing from a Personal 
Finance (Small Loan) Com- 
pany should be considered a 
great deal like going to a hos- 
pital; something to avoid, if 
possible, but very often it is 
an emergent necessity to our 
future welfare. 

None of us ever want to go 
to a hospital, if we can help it. 
Few people borrow money be- 
cause they want to. Financial 
trouble, like sickness, usually 
comes unexpectedly, not from 
our own choice. 

When we meet physical acci- 
dent, or contract some serious 
ailment, we must have hos- 
pitals and specialists to cure 
us. Otherwise many people 
would go through life maimed, 
suffering, or might not live so 
long. 

One of the things we expect 
from good hospitals and doc- 
tors is that they try to dis- 
cover our real difficulty, pre- 
scribe the treatment we need, 
and cure us as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Because hospitals and doc- 
tors charge a fee while we are 
under their care and, like 
everyone else, they want to be 
prosperous, one might think it 
would be to their advantage to 
keep treating us as long as pos- 
sible; that they could make 


A Financial Hospital 


themselves richer by persuad- 
ing everybody to become pa- 
tients, and by deceiving people 
into thinking they need treat- 
ment. 

But what could be sillier 
than to consider such a thing? 

Records of Household 
Finance Corporation show 
that more than 93 of every 100 
loans we make are to help 
families get out of financial 
difficulties caused by some un- 
looked-for, outside happening 
or condition—something not 
created by any fault or extrav- 
agance of the borrower. The 
other less-than-7 loans are 
made to people who frankly 
admit they may have been 
careless with their money, but 
wish to recoup. If we are neg- 
lectful of our health, and be- 
come ill, we do not expect the 
hospital to deny us admittance 
for that sole reason. 

Nearly every family who 
borrows does so to meet an 
emergency, to prevent a finan- 
cial crisis, or to regain its finan- 
cial health. Personal finance 
companies are the only legally 
regulated places maintained by 
reputable commercial capital 
to lend money at socially and 
commercially fair interest 
rates to families who do not 
possess negotiable (bank) or 
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similar security. Surveys shew 
that 80 per cent of families do 
not have such security. 

It would be a calamity if 
there were no hospitals, no 
doctors. Sober thinking 
people cannot imagine a com- 
munity without them. Most 
of their critics are people who 
have been lucky enough to stay 
out of them or are unfamiliar 
with the miracles of modern 
medicine. 

Just as many will condemn 
personal finance companies. 
But we are rather proud (and, 
we believe, pardonably so) that 
few of our critics are from the 
ranks of our borrowers, from 
people we have sincerely tried 
to help with their financial 
problems. 

Household Finance Corpora- 
tion is now acting as “Doctor 
of Family Finance” to about 
270,000 families in over 100 
cities. Our service is to enable 
families to borrow and work 
out of debt, to furnish them 
with the financial facilities to 
meet emergencies and oppor- 
tunities. Last year our loans 
were for the following pur- 
poses: 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Number 
of Loans 


To pay overdue bills 
to merchants and 


other local creditors 221,756 82.02% 
To meet emergencies 
and opportunities... 48,610 17.98% 


Our customers pay interest 
on the money borrowed. Ob- 


viously, the more money we 
lend to honest people the 
greater our revenues. But 
often when people come to us 
with serious problems they 
find that money management 
and better buymanship supply 
the right solution. Often our 
managers are able to suggest 
some other practical remedy 
that makes borrowing un- 
necessary. 

We are established to serve 
as a financial hospital. Our 
business is to get families out 
of money trouble. Loans— 
like medicine—are good busi- 
ness only when they are help- 
ful. Our success is determined 
by our ability to properly diag- 
nose and suggest the most 
practical way of meeting your 
needs. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


“*The Doctor of Family Finance” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments will be mailed on request to the 
Division of Research.) 
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almost nothing. The Selby Shoe Company 
formed a union but I think the company has as 
much to say as the union about their business.— 
W. C. Dummick. 

Lancaster—CWA workers are being gradu- 
ally absorbed by the PWA and FERA on county 
and city work—others are finding employment 
in industry. Some are on direct relief. There 
is a shortage of houses and a building boom 
may be expected. The Carbon Battery Works 
is being liquidated and is changing hands 
and will employ only about one-half of its 
former workers. Glass and shoe industries 
are taking on additional workers. Glass, shoe 
and paper industries sometime ago shortened 
hours. We have lately formed unions of retail 
clerks, creamery workers and restaurant em- 
ployees—Epwarp J. Heston. 

Marion.—Most of the CWA workers are un- 
employed. Some of the factories are taking on 
workers and a cemetery here is paying 20 cents 
an hour. The Steam Shovel, Osgood and Com- 
mercial Steel Casting companies work one or 
two days a week. The Pollak Steel Company 
is hiring workers, and has increased wages. 
All concerns, except the Pollak Steel and Marion 
Foundry, discriminate against union members. 
In the last few weeks the writer has organized 
a foundry union of 100 employees.—A. E. 
FRAZIER. 


Massillon—The aluminum industry is lay- 


ing off workers. Indications are good for the 
employment of painters and paperhangers. 
Culinary and rubber workers have unionized. 
—NELSON P. MAIER. 

New Philadelphia—About one-third of the 
CWA workers have found employment—the 
others are out of work. The Hardest Steric 
Acid and the Dover Manufacturing companies 
are laying off workers. The former company 
disciiminates against union members, and both 
of these companies are violating the codes.— 
WituiaM McInTosH. 

Niles—Some of the CWA workers have 
gone over to the PWA and others are back on 
relief. The Standard Slag Company has laid 
off a number of their workmen—their business 
is seasonal and winter is the season for this 
class of work. Most all the plants have hired 
workers since the NRA was established, but 
very few are working steady at 100 per cent. 
Practically all concerns are violating the law in 
one way or another but most of them are en- 
deavoring to chisel all they can in such a way 
that it would be hard to prove violations. Unions 
have been formed of bar tenders, cooks and 
waiters and auto mechanics—Gerorce H. Ges- 
HARD. 

Portsmouth.—All CWA workers have been 
laid off with the exception of a few that are 
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employed in the administration office closing up 
the reports, etc., of the CWA. Workers who 
were on the CWA and are now known to be 
qualified for relief assistance, are being put to 
work under the FERA. The Vulcan Corpora- 
tion, the John T. Breece Company and the Wil- 
liams Bros. Shoe Company are laying off work- 
ers. The Wheeling Steel Plant is hiring a few 
workers but not enough to make a showing 
among the unemployed. An increase will be 
given the employees of this company within a 
few days. The Selby Shoe Company paid their 
employees a bonus totaling $100,000. Organiza- 
tion of this plant has met with unexpected suc- 
cess despite the feeling that it could not be done. 
Mr. Roger Selby is president of the Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Codes are being violated 
by the John T. Breece Company, the Williams 
Bros, Shoe Manufacturing Company, the Vulcan 
Last Corporation and these companies are 
known for their hostiity to union labor. Bakery 
and confectionery workers have secured charter; 
lathers’ union has been revived and is now 
functioning; teamsters have organized and we 
are working for the unionization of other crafts. 
—SHERIDAN LEE McGouHAn. 
Springfield—During the month of March 500 
new members were admitted into the local labor 
movement of Springfield. Organizations making 
the larger gains were the carpenters, machinists, 
bus drivers No. 851, coffin and casket workers, 
rubber workers, printing pressmen and assist- 
ants, operating engineers and pattern makers. 
Open meetings continue to be held to good ad- 
vantage, and there are prospects of organizing 
several new unions. Officers and members of 
local unions are studying their codes, and plans 
are being made to enforce labor provisions. 
Typographical unions throughout the state are 
arranging to set up district zones comprising 
the same territory as that of each zone code 
authority and to co-operate with the zone code 
authority in enforcing provisions of the Graphic 
Arts Code. Employees formerly under CWA in 
many instances have been placed under FERA. 
Private industry has absorbed some. Many are 
again without employment. Employment con- 
ditions continue to improve. The gain being 
1.28 per cent in 74 industries. Building trades 
are expected to show work improvement in 
April caused by starting local and Federal pub- 
lic projects. Industries hiring workers are in 
the metal trades and in the stores. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company and the Spring- 
field Metallic Casket Company have adopted 
shorter hours. The Harvester Company is now 
operating on a 35-hour week. Wage increases 
have been granted employes. Code violations 
continue. They are being investigated and re- 
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[his Hearing Aid makes possible 


Many Western Electric Audiphone users formerly owned 
other devices. They changed because the Audiphone's 
natural sound reproduction made hearing easier. 


quencies—-amplifies them uniformly— 
reproduces them naturally. 


Small, light, comfortable 


All Audiphone parts are 
as small and light as prac- 
ticable. There are three 
models, in all of which 
you can adjust the ampli- 
fication to suit your needs 
under different conditions. 


When is a bell not a bell? 


Unless your hearing aid reproduces 
sound naturally, a bell—or a spoken 
word—may sound like something else. 
Tests prove that mere loudness counts 
for little—that naturalness of sound 
is the key to intelligibility. 


It takes many tones J 
to make a tune Jd 
Just so, speech is com- 
posed of many different 


Backed by 52 years’ leader- 


ship in sound Since 1882 Western 
Electric has been making Bell Tele- 
phones and other products which trans- 


tones or sound frequencies— high, in- 
termediate and low. All these frequen- 
cies—especially the higher overtones 
—are essential to natural sound. The 
Audiphone picks up all important fre- 





mit clear, natural sound. That experi- 


ence paved the way for the 
Audiphone. Try this better 
hearing aid—hear the differ- (a) 
ence for yourself! 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Western Electric 
“HEARING AID- 


| Consult telephone directory for address of Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to Graybar Electric Co., 


Graybar Building, New York, N. Y., for full information on Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest wore 
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ported. Aid is being given non-union workers 
in reporting violations—C. W. RIcu. 

Youngstown.—March 1 began the laying off 
of CWA workers and by March 10, 12,000 were 
idle. April 17 steps were taken to employ 
3,000. Production has increased in the last two 
weeks but one can’t tell how iong it will last. 
There are still thousands out of work. The rubber 
industry is busy and is taking on more women 
workers, Steel industries have been hiring some 
of their former employees. The steel plant 
increased wages 10 per cent with no reduction in 
hours. The 40-hour week prevails, although 
many are working only from two to four days 
a week. Unions of dry cleaners, restaurant em- 
ployees, beverage dispensers and school teach- 
ers have been formed. Union membership is 
increasing in other organizations—Epwarp W. 
MILLER. 

OKLAHOMA 


Enid.—Very few of the workers are employed 
by the FERA and there is much dissatisfaction. 
None of the concerns are laying off workers. 
The new court house just started will help the 
unemployment here to a considerable extent. 
Unions of bakery and confectionery workers, 
cooks and waiters, retail clerks and meat cut- 
ters have been formed.—L. L. BEACH. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


McKeesport.—Those not on welfare are not 
being given work on CWA projects. None of 
the industries are laying off workers and the 
tin plate plant has hired a few. This plant 
and the Columbia Foundry discriminate against 
union workers. In the tin plate plant some 
workers are forced to work as high as 10% 
hours a day in the opening department.—Louts 
Moore. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston—Very few of the CWA workers 
have found employment—union men are hungry 
here, card men are unable to get work and 
some have nothing to eat and cannot get any- 
thing. Garment factories have increased wages 
of workers and shortened work time, as has 
the cigar factory. Both the CWA and FERA 


discriminate against union members. Unions 
of cigarmakers, laborers, longshoremen, sheet 
metal workers and oil workers have been 
formed.—FRANK WILSON. 

Spartanburg—Under the CWA skilled work- 
ers get 24 hours employment a week, some less. 
Building trades workers get less than the price 
called for in existing contracts. Rural work- 
ers are being paid off in orders for commodities. 
The textile industry lays off workers where it 
is able to increase the work load. Where load 
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is increased piece rate is also changed so that 
the total pay per week remains as near the 
minimum as before the increased work was re- 
quired. Attention is being paid at present to 
the unionization of fertilizer factory employees 
and the bakery workers. Some of our cotton 
oil mills are working their employees 12 hours 
a day at 10 cents per hour. Three unions have 
been formed—textiles, bakery and one Federal 
Labor Union.—F. B. Rocers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown.—We have a special state and 
Federal Relief Program which pays 30 cents an 
hour, but the time of work is so limited that it is 
really inadequate to take care of those needing 
employment. The North American Creamers, 
Inc., have rehung the Blue Eagle and are now 
within the code. The Swift Company is getting 
very cautious in letting their employees join the 
Federal Labor Union or granting collective bar- 
gaining of any kind outside the company griev- 
ance board. Printers have secured a charter for 
their union and musicians have applied for one.— 
A. T. GILBERTSON. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—Most of the CWA workers are now 
idle with no funds and are walking the streets, 
wondering what they can do to earn a living— 
others are going to the relief organizations for 
help. Wood products companies are laying off 
workers. None of our industries have increased 
wages. The Kroeger Manufacturing Company 
have shortened hours—they work seven hours 
per day and five days a week. This is a union 
shop. Some unions are taking in new members. 
—wW. L. Dirree. 

Jackson—The CWA workers are now idle. 
The writer does not think that any of the 
industries are laying off workers now, as they 
cut their forces to the bone when the NRA first 
became effective. Hours have been shortened 
but wages have not been increased, except for 
painters, who went from 8714 cents an hour to 
$1.00. Most all firms are more or less antago- 
nistic to union labor. Efforts are being made to 
unionize the engineers, foremen and oilers, 
laundry workers, bakers and clerks.—W. I. Car- 
RINGTON. 

Johnson City—About seventy per cent of the 
CWA workers are being taken care of by the 
Federal Relief Agency—the usual spring cleanup 
work is taking care of several among the build- 
ing trades. The Bemberg and Glandstoff Cor- 
porations, Eastman Kodak Company (Kings- 
port) and all flooring plants have laid off 
workers. The Bemberg and Glandstoff Corpo- 
rations still refuse to take back workers who 











FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


The Makers of Johnson’s Wax 


want you to try GL0-COAT 


This new polish makes floors 
beautiful with NO RUBBING 


NO POLISHING @ It isa sim- 
ple matter to change dull, lifeless floors 
into bright, gleaming floors with Glo- 
Coat. Homes, office buildings, and in- 
stitutions all over the country have 
turned to this economical method of 










SEND 10c FOR 
TRIAL CAN 


NAME. 


* &.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. AF6, Racine, Wis. 
Enclosed is 10c. Please send me a generous trial can of your new easy-to-use floor 
polish, GLO-COAT. 





not already know about Glo-Coat and 
its marvelous results we suggest that 
you send for a roc trial can, Try it out 
on a small surface of asphalt base, rub- 
ber tile, linoleum or wood floor (either 
varnished, painted or shellacked.) 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE @ Poura little 
Glo-Coat onto the floor. Spread it 
around like water with a cloth or mop. 
That’s all you have to do. Glo-Coat dries 
in 20 minutes and shines as it dries, pro- 
tecting the floor with a bright, clear 
polish. 
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have been active during the past years in the 
labor troubles at these plants. These companies 
are violating the code. A union of textile 
workers has been formed.—D. C. Lone. 


TEXAS 


Texarkana.—Arkansas is putting a great many 
men back to work but Texas is playing politics 
at Austin and planters are trying to get hands 
to work for fifty cents a day and a shack. Many 
are trying to live on store orders and neighbors 
who have something to eat. Fruit package, 
cooperage and cotton planters are showing some 
pickup. Hours are shorter in the cotton goods 
industry where the code can be enforced. To 
the best of my belief all codes in this section are 
being violated, but you cannot get the employees 
to make statements. Employers sit up nights try- 
ing to find ways to get around the codes and 
intimidate the workers. A union of common 
laborers has been formed.—CHar.Les J. Maun- 


SELL, 
UTAH 


Ogden.—In order to get relief work >f any 
kind an applicant must fill out a form furnished 
by the city and county and make affidavit to the 
information therein. The Utah Power and Light 
Company is discharging workers. In some of 


the organized building trades hours have been 
shortened. Very few of the employers are trying 
to live up to the codes, yet most of them take 
advantage of the unemployment situation to keep 
employees from reporting violations of the labor 
provisions. Unions of garment workers, truck 
drivers, bakery workers and hod carriers have 
been formed.—T. E. Myers. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—CWA workers are walking the 
streets almost starving. The coal mines have 
been putting on men and the railroad put several 
men back to work again. The glass container 
industry, the street railway and the electric power 
company all have raised wages 10 per cent. All 
the bus and truck companies and A. & P. grocery 
stores violate the codes. Local unions of team- 
sters and brewery workers were organized.— 
H. A. ALLTop. 

Monongah.—A very few of the CWA workers 
secured employment on outside projects—the ma- 
jority are still out of work, with a few on direct 
relief. The railroads have been laying off 
workers, mostly due to the mine situation in this 
field and to the Fairmont Box Shop. Coal indus- 
try has increased wages and shortened hours. 
The Owens Illinois Glass Factory has given a 
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10 per cent wage increase. The L. A. Hess 
Transfer Company has forced its employees to 
accept the company union. ‘The Fairmont Box 
Shop has refused union recognition and has ad- 
vised its employees that he will move his factory 
out of the state if they insist on belonging to a 
union. A truck drivers’ union has been formed. 
—Harry BENNETT. 

Welch.—Some of the CWA workers have re- 
turned to the mines and others have found jobs 
while some are without employment at all. Most 
industries are employing to their full capacity. 
Timber and sawmill work is opening up and 
employing many more men. The mines have in- 
creased wages and shortened hours. Some tim- 
ber and sawmill workers have been organized 
with higher wages and shorter hours. There is 
very little discrimination against union members, 
only by the United States Coal and Coke Com- 
pany. Wholesale and retail trades are violating 
codes. The truck drivers have about 25 members 
with 10 additional ones soon to join their union. 
Unions of auto mechanics, retail clerks, meat 
cutters, shoe repairers, carpenters have been 
organized.—E, L. Douctass, 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire—The NRA shortened hours in 
nearly all lines of industry and increased the 
hourly wage rate, but not enough to compensate 
for the reduced hours, so it means little more to 
the workers except to spread their pay. The 
Gillett Rubber Company has hired about 300 new 
members in thé last few months. They are 
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working full time at present and the outlook 
for the future is good. These workers are well 
organized and the membership is growing fast. 
Aluminum workers have received a 10 per cent 
raise, but the pay is still too close to the mini- 
mum. This company is trying to form a company 
union. Seven new locals have been formed here 
in the past few months and all are doing well. 
Teachers’ salaries were cut 10 per cent this year 
but there is some talk of having their pay restored 
next year. The CWA work here is all com- 
pleted, but while it lasted it was a great help to 
the merchants and the workers. Very little 
building is going on and many building trades- 
men are idle. The cost of living is advancing 
much faster than wages, so the small raises in 
wages do not amount to much.—CHArRLes Bur- 
DICK. 

Manitowoc—A member of our aluminum 
workers’ union was discharged on account of 
union activities and when the union asked that 
he be put back to work, the company refused the 
request. ‘The next morning the entire plant 
stopped work at 8:30 a. m., and 9:02 a. m. the 
company granted our request and put the man 
back to work.—C. V. NILanp. 

Racine.—Ninety per cent of the CWA workers 
are back on relief. Workers are being laid off 
in the shoe industry, due to high-speed produc- 
tion and piece work. The Power Company dis- 
criminates against union members. Unions of 
laundry workers, truck drivers, rubberoid roof- 
ers, and retail clerks have been formed.— 
GeorcE J. SONNEN. 
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THAT’S SCALING OFF! 


Twe paint jobs in the same Indiana town. The “‘cheap’’ job cost 
°f, ot on added cet of 90. Total, 5238, o 8158 por soar, end oil 
off, at cost , $238, or $158 per year... 
pote new priming coat. But the Dutch Bay job, after 3 years, rears owner must pay 
has cost only 354 a year up to now, and is still good for a lot of wear. urn off what’s left 
of his ‘cheap’ paint... 
and pay for a new prim- 
ing coat, too! 
“Now, look at the Dutch 
Boy job. No scaling off 
there !” 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
does not crack and scale. It 
wears down stubbornly by 
gradual chalking to a per- | 
fect surface for repaint- 
ing. No burning, scraping 
or new priming coat. 
-_ When you repaint get a 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY painter who uses Dutch 


lew York: 116: Oak St., Buffalo: 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Otnctnnat!; 20 820 W. = 
gp A ras Cocetens dt. ‘St. Louis; 2240 24th St. San Francisco; National-Boston Boy to give yee a custom 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 816 4th Ave., Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener made job. No one knows 


\ DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD ya ike «patter. Send 


today for free booklet, 
Good Paint’s Other Name “The House We Live In.” 
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ASBESTOS 


GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 


DONT FORGET 


When you buy your new car, 
you can give your family the 
protection of L-O-F Super 
Safety Glass ALL-AROUND 
for less than $1.50 more on 
each of 12 monthly payments, 
if you specify it, when the 


car is ordered. 
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RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 38 years 2 Green Stamps have been 
the presier money saver for the working man 
8 


and family. 
Every wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 





























United Piece Dye Works 
Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 
LODI, N. J. 
New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills - - - - Lodi and Hawthorne 




















Remington Rand 


Incorporated 


465 WASHINGTON STREET 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT, MACHINES 
SYSTEMS ana SUPPLIES 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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DIRECT and ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MOTORS 
UP TO 1,000 H. P. 








ELECTRO DYNAMIC CO. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 


























AMERICAN 
POTASH & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


70 Pine Street 
NEW YORK 
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Your dollar 
hits a new high 
ina 


EBRAKAM 


The low price of the new Graham 
speaks for itself. And the car speaks 


inch Six, 123-inch Eights. Front seats 
for three passengers. Clear-vision 
ventilation. More powerand pick-up. 
The unique roadability of Outboard 
Springs, Banjo Frame and Wider 
Tread. Compare it, value for value, 
with others in its price class, and 
many that cost more. 


Petees Hee $745 2.0.0. este 


Graham-Paige Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass— Mirrors—Paints— Brushes 
Seventy-one Warehouses in Principal Cities 




































THE SIGN OF 
SUPREME 
LUBRICATION 
QUALITY 














MAKES CARS GO 
FASTER— 
SAVES UP TO 12% 
ON GASOLINE 





































S P I R E L L A An exclusive, inexpensive, made-to-order foundation garment service which 

exactly cares for individual needs. Corsets, Girdles, Belts, One-Piece Gar- 

Niagara Falls, New York ments and Brassieres. Made under ideal working conditions. Ask for a 

Oakland, California demonstration through our patented Modeling Garments which permit 

you to see and feel Spirella Service before ordering. No obligation. 
NOT SOLD IN STORES ~ Resident Corsetieres only. 
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W. M. FINCK AND COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Complete line of 
union made work garments 


Detroit, Michigan 








MEET AND GREET 
MEMBERS of the A. F. of L. 


at the New 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


51st St. at 7th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


1,000 Rooms ®** rd Radio $2.50 « day 
Roy Moulton, Exec. Vice-Pres. and Managing Director 

















HOTEL HAMILTON 
14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington Headquarters for Many of 
the Nation’s Labor Leaders 


300 Outside Rooms 


Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 
Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


ROLAND A. MUMFORD .. Manager 

















TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


75 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 
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American Smelting & Refining Company 


Buyers of all Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes, 
Blister and Scrap 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ASARCO BRAND LEAD PRODUCTS 


Sales Office, 120 Broadway 





New York City 
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gives your automobile engine complete lubrica- 


CES 
Mobiloil 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
CORPORATION 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL CO. 








Mobiloil 
The world’s largest selling motor oil is backed 
by 66 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
quality lubricants for every type of machinery. 
Mobiloil is made to fight heat and wear---it 
tion protection under any driving conditions. 








26 Broadway New York City 


























Baltimore Brewers Association 


417 Munsey Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 





American Brewery, Inc. 
Baltimore Brewing Company 
Free State Brewery Corporation 
Globe Brewery 
Gunther Brewing Company, Inc. 
National Brewing Company 
Theodore Reichhart, Inc. 
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; The American Metal Co., Ltd. 
+ For Shaving + 61 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO AND DENVER, U. &. A. 
SANTIAGO, CHILE SHANGHAI, CHINA 


U all ze Special Correspondents: 
Tm shavin The American Metal Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
sé a m e g Ontario Kefining Co., Ltd., Copper Cliff, Ontario, 
Compania Minera de Peiioles, S. A., Mexico, 
Minas de Matahambre, s. A., Cuba, 


cream that contains oils The Anglo Metal Company, Ltd., London 


Buyers of: 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead 
° Ores, Mattes and Bullion 
essential to the comfort Acgunsliesons and Auriferous Residues 
Cameos and Brass Scrap and 
opper-Bearing Material 
Lead Scrap, Residues and 
2 2 Battery Plates, Cable Lead 
of your skin and gives 
Producers and Sellers of: 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc, Lead 
ae, > ~~ 
ulphuri , Coa 
you extra comfort. ia 
Importers of: 
Tin 


We _ Mining and Exploration Offices: 
61 Broadway, New York 
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merely maintain proper oil level 


















































SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :-: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 

















Sani-Flat Benjamin Moore 8 Co. Muresco 


Paints V; fais House Paint 
nts,Varnishes and Muresco i 

Cement Coating 511 Canal Street, New York City Pure Oil Colors 
Impervo Surfacer wew yvorx ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody Gasvetan TORONTO Impervo ae 
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YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
AIR CONDITIONING » » REFRIGERATION 
_ YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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e What a record! Unknown and unheard 

of on April 7th, 1933, and now 
the fastest selling beer in the 
country. 
e@ Truly, such a phenomenal 
acceptance cannot possibly 
be due to anything but a 
supreme excellence that is in- 
stantly recognized. Surely it 
has earned the title— 


KING OF aii BEERS 


————— AND ALSO 


KINGS encuss 























The Standard 
of 
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Comparison 


MONARCH 100% 
PURE PAINT 


Goes Farther—Lasts Longer 


Now Super-Charged 
For Even More Mileage 


Shell has developed a super-charging 


° P process which gives motorists added 
There is a Martin-Senour Perfect power and oven mere mileage, in 


Paint Product for every surface every gallon of Super-Shell gasoline. 


Gee MARTIN-SENOUR Go. Ask anyone you know, who is using 


Super-Shell—you’ll get an enthusi- 


CHICAGO—BROOKLYN—BOSTON astic endorsement of Super-Shell’s 
CLEVELAND—LINCOLN—LOS ANGELES . 
superior performance. 
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NATIONAL RECOVERY 
IS NOTA 


One Man Job 


—IT’S EVERYBODY’S JOB 


If, under the N. R.A., we all 
settle down to the long pull 
ahead of us and count, not 
upon wonder-working, but 
upon grit and self-sacrifice 
and intelligent cooperation, 
we shall see things accom- 
plished much greater than 
those which have already 
brought cheer and hope to 
the American people. 





Ess LIGHT and sup- 
. you have 

to past yourself _ 
you're wearing 

| a Vassarette. 
Comfortable 

. with mar- 

velous freedom 

and stretch. 


_ Will keep your curves 
controlled and your sil- 
houette smart ! 


Vassar Swiss Underwear Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























CHEMICALS 


Industrial— Technical 
Pharmaceutical 


Cans xcs S ACIDS 
iio” AMMONIA 


Cuartes Cooper & Co. 


184 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 
Works established 1857, Newark, N. J. 





There’s an 
EXTRA QUART 
of 
Lubrication 
in 
Every Gallon 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


























Cable Address, “Groovesaw”’ U.S. A. 


Huther Brothers 
Saw Manufacturing Company 
Incorporated 
Special Saws and Cutters 
for wood and metal 


1190 University Avenue 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Manufacturers of 


RESISTORS 
RHEOSTATS 
RELAYS 


Electric Control Equipment 


Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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Statement of 


Matthew Woll, President 
The Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company 


SECOND only to their usefulness to so- 
ciety through the payment of claims, 
Ma companies are serving humanity 
by decreasing the hazards insured against. 
In this kind of service, life insurance com- 
panies are among the most prominent. 
7 other companies, the Metropoli- 
ife Insurance Company has for years 
peta f a well-organized department for 
the dissemination of a regard- 
ing the care of the body through proper 
choice of food, proper habits, and by prac- 
ticing moderation in all things. Free 
publications, giving information ieee 
different diseases, propaganda for the ao 
vention of accidents, and nurs- 
ingservicef orindustrial policy- 
holders have been most help- 
ful, especially to the industrial 
workers of our country. 























Certainly it is most com- 
mendable to be able to prevent 
the loss of property, to pre- 
vent sickness and accident, 
and to prolong life. In fact, 
is it far more desirable to pre- 

vent an accident, or sickness, 

or death, or to prevent a fire 

than it is to make promised 


fi. ae. wt payments when these events 

9 occur. And one of the mar- 

; | vels of our recent business 

developments is the way in 

which we have succeeded in 
utilizing selfish interests for _¥ 

these humanitarian purposes. 


PLANTS IN TWENTY CiTIEs | METROPOLITAN 


SALES OFFICES IN THIRTY || INSURANCE COMPANY 


OweNns-Ittinois Giass Company || Pasvenicx H. Eckes, Paesment 
TOLEDO-OHIO One Mapison Avenue, New York 
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This means more safe mileage at 


NO EXTRA COST 


It's the new TEMPERED RUBBER tread Prove it? You bet we can! And we'll 
developed for U. S. Tires. It makes show you prices on these tires in your 
U. S. Tires safer, tougher, longer wear- size, that are really SENSATIONAL! 
ing than any other leading brand. They're the lowest by far in our history! 


United States ®& Rubber Company 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RUBBER 














-Eiconomies— 


TO HAVE your printing handled intelligently—that is 
economy in time. 

TO HAVE your printing handled expertly—that is economy 
in cost of getting results. 

TO HAVE your presswork handled on a properly planned 
production basis—that is economy in actual outlay for the 
job. 

GET ALL your printing where facilities make economies. 


Consult us—any size job interests 
the “Master Printer” 


& DETWEILER, ING. 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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STANDARD 
CAP AND SEAL 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory 
1200 FULLERTON AVE. 


Telephones 
Lincoln 0465-0466 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Cable Address 
“Stacapseco” 























ONLY 
PEDIGREED 
YEAST 


When you taste SCHLITZ— 
and ordinary beer—you taste 
the difference between pure 


culture and mixed yeast. 


Thanks to this pedigreed 
yeast, and to the other choice 
ingredients—SCHLITZ in 
Brown Bottles has a rich, full 
flavor. It is mild, mellow and 
refreshing. Because it’s fully 
fermented at the brewery, 
under strict Enzyme Control. 


Order from the 
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BUILT LIKE BATTLESHIPS 
STYLED LIKE SPEEDPLANES... 


$155 to $620 Lower 
than Last 


Took this plunge twice— 
‘This Seadehelves was pl 104 feet into 
roc ‘ot even a door was thrown 
out of line. Body was only slightly dented. 
Chassis came through so well, car was easily 
driven away under own power. 


ABR 


Sleep, baby sleep . . 


Neither speed nor roads affect the amazing 
comfort of Studebaker rear seats! 

pa eye cradles the action of all 

so scientifically that Studebaker 

rear seats are as ae as the front 

seats of most cars! Forward picch, 5 j 

side-sway are incredibly ued, 


E magnificently stream- 
lined new Studebakers are 

built like battleships—of seam- 
less steel reinforced steel. 

They offer you extremely hi 

penn merce nn bee e- 
renginesand poise 
Suspension, which cradles the 
action of all four wheels at all 


\ speeds and on all roads. 


Almost every other car on 
the mar! is selling at sub- 
étantially higher prices today 
than last year: But Studebaker 
prices are $155 to $620 lower! 
And the new Studebakers are 
finer cars than the finest Stude- 
baker ever offered ‘ore. 
Dictator, $685; Commander, 
$920; President, $1170. 


Base prices at factory 


Highway policeman referees impressive economy tests 
Reports that the okywer style Seadebekers get as high as 22 miles per gallon 


oe temsacceotanse D ‘olice Chief E. 
Ahlstrom c' ane i 
better than 


was 


aaaiae over a measured course 


m. officer assigned by Chief 
= and average 


NEW Skyway slyl STUDEBAKERS 
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THE WAY AHEAD 


PART I 


The Arrival 


UT why should we stand 
here and wait?” asked the 
first little Spirit. 

“Because we can’t go anywhere 
until the New Year gets here,” 
answered the second little Spirit. 

“Oh, that’s right. I am so 
eager to get started I can hardly 
wait for 1934.” 

“He'll be here any minute. 
1933 said he would pass this way. 
He’ll be finished in just a little 
while. Hear! There are the bells 
tolling now. Farewell to 1933,” 
he sighed. 

“And hark! Hear the gay 
bells of welcome ring out.” 

“They are rin ging to greet 
1934. He’ll be here in a trice.” 

Just then the roadway on 
which the Spirits stood was 
lighted by a brilliant gleaming 
from above. 

“Tt is the New Year,” whis- 
pered the first little Spirit in 
awe. 

“Yes, the New Year.” 

A great shouting was heard 


from down the road, and around 
the bend appeared the New Year, 
dressed in white, shining in 
glory. Around him were his 
many followers, shimmering as 
they came. As they advanced the 
sound of bells grew louder and 
the happy ringing filled the air. 
“We must meet the party,” 
again whispered the Spirit. 

“Yes, let us go forward,” re- 
plied his companion. 

As the two moved up the road 
the New Year ordered his fol- 
lowers to stop. He leaned from 
his carriage and inquired of the 
Spirits who they were and if they 
could direct him to the beginning 
of the Way Ahead. 

“We have come to greet you 
and to welcome you,” said the 
first Spirit. “I am the Spirit of 
Goodwill. 1933 left me and gave 
me directions to put myself in 
your service. I have a letter 
from the venerable old man.” 
Goodwill unfurled a parchment 
scroll on which was written: 
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“Know ye by all these presents 
that the Spirit of Goodwill has 
served me faithfully and well. 
As I leave the world there is no 
finer gift for me to bestow upon 
you, the New Year, than the con- 
stant companionship of this dear 
friend. He will lead you to hap- 
piness and peace.” 

The New Year read the parch- 
ment carefully. 

“T extend my hand in greeting 
to you, Spirit of Goodwill, and 
gladly accept you in my service. 
May we travel far to- 
gether.” 

Then the New Year 
turned his attention to 
the second Spirit. 

“And you?” he in- 
quired. 

“I am the Spirit of 
Confidence. 1933 also 
gave me instructions 
to stay with you. Here is 
my scroll,” he said as he pre- 
sented his parchment to the New 
Year. 

As the New Year finished 
reading the second writing he 
extended his hand to the Spirit 
of Confidence. 

“You will both ride with me?” 
he asked them graciously, and 
the two Spirits climbed into the 
carriage and took seats on either 
side of 1934. 

“‘As soon as we pass the bridge 
we enter upon the Way Ahead,” 
said Goodwill. ‘Then you reign 
supreme.” 

“Yes,” said the Spirit of Con- 
fidence, “the whole world is wait- 
ing for you. We have learned 
many things during the reign of 
1933 and among them was the 


fact that the people expect great 
things of you. There were sev- 
eral other things we learned, too, 
and one of them was the import- 
ance of my friend, Goodwill, in 
the scheme of things.” 

“And you will hear much of 
the Spirit of Confidence, too, be- 
fore you go far on your way,” 
said Goodwill. 

“The two newcomers sound 
like boasters to me,” whispered 
Doubt, one of the followers of the 
New Year. ‘Who are they any- 

way?” 

“They look like very 
splendid fellows to me,” 
remarked Faith, an- 
other follower, who over- 
heard Doubt’s | state- 
ment. 

“Well, who are they, 
and why do they join us 
now? Are they trying 

to take the place of one of us?” 
asked Greed. 

“We shall put them to rout,” 
answered Doubt. 

“Yes, away with them, 
Greed selfishly. 

“But we must work quietly,” 
cautioned Doubt. 

“You are traitors,” said Faith. 

“Keep still, you,” said Greed 
rudely. “You are small and 
we'll do away with you at the 
same time. You have caused us 
enough trouble already.” 

“T am small now, but I shall 
grow,” Faith answered them 
calmly. “I am strong.” 

The two ruffians jeered at 
Faith’s reply, and put their heads 
together in secret conspiracy. 

“We are to make our first 
stop in the Castle of January,” 


”? 


said 
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the New Year told Goodwill. 

“You will find it in readiness 
for you and your party,” replied 
Confidence. 

“When we alight I wish to 
present you to my court,” said 
the New Year. 

As the cavalcade drove into the 
yard of the Castle of January 
the New Year sent his pages to 
announce a general assembly in 
the Main Halli to take place 
within the hour. 

As the news spread through 
the retinue Doubt and Greed 
nudged each other. “We shall 
make friends with the two 
strangers,” said Greed. 

Lights were carried into the 
Main Hall of the ancient castle, 
and the fires were piled high with 
logs. 

“Let us go through the crowd 
and see who all is here,” sug- 
gested Goodwill. 

“T think we should make the 
acquaintance of as many fol- 
lowers as we can,” said Con- 
fidence. ‘Let us go into the Hall 
some moments early.” 

“Yes, let us,” said his mate. 

As Goodwill and Confidence 
entered the Hall they were 
warmly greeted by Doubt and 
Greed who had planned to meet 
them first. 

“We are the two closest ad- 
visors of 1934,” Doubt told them. 

“The New Year couldn’t do 
without us,” added Greed. They 
both smirked and bowed. 

“We shall see you often, then,” 
said Goodwill. 

“Who is the person standing 
by the Great Chair?” asked Con- 
fidence. 


“Yonder?” asked Doubt, roint- 
ing to Faith who stood straight 
and slender beside the throne of 
the New Year. 

“Fee” 

“Only a lowly person called 
Faith,” answered Greed. 

“Of no real importance,” 
added Doubt. 

“We shall form our own opin- 
ions, thank you,” answered Con- 
fidence curtly, and as he and 
Goodwill walked away Con- 
fidence said, “Those two do not 
seem trustworthy. There is an 
unnatural cordiality in their 
manner.” 

“You are Faith?” asked Good- 
will as the two approached the 
person by the Great Chair. 

“Yes,” answered Faith. “I am 
slender, but I am very strong,” 
was the answer. 

“And you are very courageous. 
1933 told us to seek you out. We 
are Confidence and Goodwill,” 
said the former. 

Faith’s countenance beamed 
with welcome. “You are the very 
two I have been waiting for. You 
have come just in time. There 
are two traitors here, two rogues 
who are conspiring against our 
New Year.” 

“We have met them,” said 
Goodwill, nodding his head 
wisely. 

“The two by the door who call 
themselves the Chief Advisors,” 
said Confidence. 

“They are not to be trusted,” 
said Faith. 

“Nor do we trust them,” said 
Confidence. 

“1933 warned us of them. 
They had attached themselves to 
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his party last year and were 
driven out only after a strenuous 
battle. They had another with 
them then, Depression they called 
him, who tried to sap our 
strength, but we were victori- 
ous.” 

“Yes, I know, and through 
your courage and perseverance I 
was found again, and I am grow- 
ing stronger every day,” said 
Faith. 

“Let us take oath, we three, to 
drive the traitors from the court. 
Let us take oath to keep the New 
Year free from the dark mis- 
givings and the treacherous pit- 
falls of those two. Let us banish 
Doubt and Greed from the Way 
Ahead.” 

“Shall we advance 
them?” said Confidence. 


upon 


“Yes, they are but impostors,” 
said Faith. 

While the three noble Spirits 
talked, Doubt and Greed watched 
them closely. 

The two ruffians seemed to 
sense danger and consulted each 
other. 

“They have found us out,” 
whispered Greed. 

“Shall we flee?” asked Doubt. 

“Not yet,” counselled Greed to 
his more cowardly companion. 

They were interrupted by the 
heralds announcing the New 
Year. As the sovereign advanced 
to take his place in the: Great 
Chair the Hall resounded with 
the shouts of the people who wel- 
comed him. He sat in state with 
his three staunch friends around 
him, Confidence, Goodwill and 
Faith. 


(Read next month about the New Year’s arrival at the fireside of February) 
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The enrollment in the Junior Union has increased 


greatly. 


When you send in for a folder we add your 


name to the Junior list, and you become a member 


of the Junior organization. 
the folder request blank please do so at once. 


If you haven’t filled out 
It is 


on page 105 of the American Federationist, Section 1. 
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Goodbye until next time. 
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THE WAY AHEAD 
PART II 





At the Fireside of February 


URING the time the New tor, “Let us go ahead and plant 
Year and his followers discontent among the people.” 


stayed in the Castle of 


“We should leave here a few 


January many things happened. days early, then,” replied Greed. 


Goodwill and Confidence and 


Faith, three who 
dearly loved the 
new sovereign, 
protected their 
leader from the 
deceptions of 
Doubt and Greed. 
The two traitors, 
however, had not 
relinquished 
their plans to 
bring the New 
Year to defeat 
and ruin, but 
they were de- 
layed in their evil 
policy because 
they were afraid 
to come out in 
the open with 


their malicious schemes. 

When they learned that 1934 
was planning to spend some time 
at the Fireside of February, 
Doubt said to his fellow conspira- 
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FEBRUARY HERALDS GREET 1934 


1934. 
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“Shhh, someone might hear 


us,” admonished 
Doubt. 

“Yes, we must 
make our plans 
quietly and get 
away from here 
without attract- 
ing attention,” 
said Greed. 

Faith, the 
smallest of the 
three loyal de- 
fenders, was 
standing not far 
from Doubt and 
Greed, but she 
was so small they 
did not notice 
her. She listened 
attentively while 


they made their plans against 


After they left she slipped 
back to the old library in the 
Castle of January where Good- 





will and Confidence spent the late 
afternoon hours. 

“Are we alone?” she asked 
them as she entered the room. 

“We are alone,” replied Good- 
will. 

“T have a report to make. 
Listen,” and she told them of the 
conversation she had overheard. 

“We must not let them succeed. 
Let us ask 1934’s advice. He will 
know what is best to do.” 

The three went to the suite 
where 1934 had his conference 
rooms. They were admitted at 
once for all those who attended 
the young lord knew that Good- 
will, Confidence and Faith were 
welcomed by him at any time. 

“May we talk to you alone?” 
inquired Confidence. 

“Let us retire to my room 
then,” suggested 1934. 

“We have a report to make to 


you, and we should like to have 
your advice,” said Goodwill as 
they closed the door behind them. 

“T was in the Main Hall this 
day,” said Faith, “and I over- 
heard Greed and Doubt talking 


together. They plan to leave at 
once for the Fireside of February 
and I think they are planning to 
stir up discontent and ill-feeling 
there before your arrival. I sug- 
gest that you send us on before, 
or at least let one of us go ahead.” 

“When do they leave?” asked 
1934. 

“They planned to go at once.” 

“Which one of you wishes to 
go?” again asked 1934. 

“T will go,” they volunteered in 
a chorus. 

“No, I think it would be better 


for one of you to go alone. They 
will notice it if too many show up 
at once.” 

“Then let me go alone,” said 
Faith. “I am so small they will 
never think of me, and they do 
not believe me brave, and will 
pay no heed even though they 
should see me.” 

“Yes, Faith, I believe you are 
right. It is a task for you.” 

“Then may I go without de- 
lay?” 

“You may go as soon as you 
can make ready,” said 1934. 
“My blessing on you.” 

The three left their young 
sovereign. Confidence and Good- 
will went with Faith as far as 
the gates of the Castle. Faith, 
the slender, courageous one, set 
out alone. 

“If you need help, let us 
know,” said Confidence. 

“Tf we do not hear from you we 
shall meet you at the Fireside in 
a short time,” said Goodwill. 

The little Spirit went rapidly 
on her way. As she came within 
sight of February she noticed a 
crowd of people. Pulling her cap 
far over her forehead she mingled 
with the others. 

“Have any of you seen the new 
one?” asked a stranger in the 
crowd. 

Faith listened carefully. She 
recognized the speaker to be 
Doubt. 

“Have you heard of the new 
one giving anything to his 
people?” asked the other stran- 
ger, who was Greed. 

“You will put yourselves to a 
lot of trouble for nothing,” said 


? 
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Doubt. “You plan a big wel- 
come, with singing and joy, but 
you will regret you played your 
part for 1934. You will only be 
the losers.” 

“Ask the stranger why,”Faith 
suggested to one who stood be- 
side her. 

“But why do you say that?” in- 
quired one who belonged at the 
Fireside of February. 

“Because we know. We have 
just left the Castle of January, 
and we know what has taken 
place there,” answered the agita- 
tor, Greed. 

“Ask him who it is that com- 
plains,” Faith whispered to an- 
other who stood near. 

“Who complained to you?” 
asked that one. 

“Silly, we didn’t have to hear 
complaints. We saw with our 
own eyes,” answered Doubt. 

“Tell him that others report a 
different story,” Faith counselled 
one more. 

While this third party spoke 
Faith quietly called the attention 
of the February subjects away 
from the strange speakers, and 
soon all of them were busy at 
their tasks of keeping the Fire 
burning with warmth and com- 
fort. 

When Doubt and Greed noticed 
that their listeners were busily 
engaged in their usual work, and 
were paying them no heed they 
wondered what had taken place. 

“We must have made someone 
angry,” decided Greed. 

“They listened well enough at 


first,” said Doubt. ‘Now look 
at them! Each one goes about 
his work as cheerfully as though 
we had not come. They will be in 
readiness yet and greet 1934 
with a royal welcome if we do 
not get them from their work 
again.” 

Faith, small as she was, went 
from one to another until she had 
told each February Day that the 
New Year was a strong and able 
leader, that the Way Ahead was 
going to be made a way of hap- 
piness and peace for all who fol- 
lowed the teachings of the New 
Year. She told them of the two 
trustworthy advisors, Goodwill 
and Confidence, and also warned 
the ‘* about Doubt and 
Greed. So quietly did she work, 
and so perfectly did she perform 
her appointed task that on the 
stroke of midnight when 1934 
stepped across the threshold of 
February the Fire was burning 
brightly, sending rays of wel- 
come to the leader, and the people 
sang sweet melodies of greeting. 

Doubt and Greed slunk back 
among the shadows, and bitterly 
scolded, each one blaming the 
other for the failure of their evil 
schemes. 

“You have done well,” 1934 
commended Faith when the four 
friends were alone. 

“And you have grown,” re- 
marked Confidence. 

“Our little friend is stronger,” 
said Goodwill. 

“T have only tried to do my 
part,” said Faith. 


(So 1934 moves on, and stops next time at the home of Mistress March.) 
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JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


With the increase 
of membership going 
steadily forward in the 
various trade unions 
belonging to the Amer- 
ican Federation of La- 
bor, the Junior Unions 
are also increasing 
their membership. 

If you have started 
a club and are holding 








HELEN MURPHY, 


CLARENCE RICHIE, meetings write to us Dak tee 
wiih nigga and tell us what you are 
doing. We would like to have you tell us how many members you 
have, what kinds of meetings you hold, and other interesting things 
about your Junior Union. We want to hear from you. 
The folder offer is on page 219 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
Send for a folder to keep the Junior Union stories in. 
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Little Joy Googe, 
daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Googe, of 
Savannah, Ga., and 
smiling Anne Monta- 
gue Miller, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer 
Miller, of New York, 
look so much like little 
sweethearts that we 
have chosen them to 
bring you our Valen. 
tine greetings. 


Goodbye until next time. 
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AN EXCITING EXPERIENCE 


the curls across Margie’s 
forehead. She swung her 

books lazily and hummed one of 
the school songs she had just 
learned. Margie wasn’t think- 
ing of anything 
in particular, 
and was paying 
but little atten- 
tion to what 
was going on 
around her. 
Because she 
was so inatten- 
tive she turned 
a corner and 
bumped right 
smack into Helen Beecher. 

“Oh,” she gasped, and then she 
laughed when she saw it was one 
of her best friends. Helen 
laughed, too. 

“Why don’t you look where 
you’re going?” asked Helen. 

“Why don’t you?” counter- 
questioned Margie, and the 
two girls Jaughed some more, 
laughed until their sides fairly 
ached. 


T HE soft spring breeze ruffled 
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AT THE ELEPHANT HOUSE 
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“Where are you going now?” 
asked Helen when she could get 
her breath. 

“Home. I stopped at Aunt 
Jane’s right after school. Come 
on over to my house. We can 
play for almost 
an hour yet be- 
fore it’s dark.” 

“All right, 
but I’ll have to 
call mother just 
as soon as I get 
there so she 
won’t be wor- 
ried about 
where am I,” 
said Helen as 
she linked her arm through 
Margie’s. 

After they reached Margie’s 
house, and Helen called her moth- 
er, the two girls put on skates. 
Margie loaned her guest a pair 
which belonged to her brother. 

“He won’t be skating. He has 
his bike out today,” she said. 

“Where shall we skate?” asked 
Helen as they clumped down the 
steps to the sidewalk. 


| 





“Oh, anywhere. There’s David 
and Bill and Cal. I wonder where 
they’re going,” said Margie as 
the three boys rode into view on 
their bicycles) David was 
Margie’s brother and the other 
two boys were friends of his, and 
of course they were friends of 
Margie and Helen because they 
all attended the same school. 

“Hey, Marge,” David yelled at 
her. ‘Where you think we’ve 
been?” 

“T don’t know. Where?” 

“‘We’ve been to the zoo, and 
guess what they’re doing?” he 
said as he stopped and rested his 
wheel against the curb. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tell us,” said Helen. 

“We got there just as they 
were taking the elephants for a 
walk.” 


“Say, why don’t you kids skate 


over,” said Cal. “We'll go back 
with you if you want to see 
them.” 

“All right, let’s!”’ said Margie. 
“Shall we, Helen?” 

“Yes, let’s go,” she said, and 
the two girls skated as fast as 
they could. The boys rede along 
and led the way. 

As they entered the grounds of 
the zoo the boys went ahead to 
see if the elephants were still out. 
They hastened back to report to 
the girls. 

“Hurry up,” they shouted. 

When the group of children ar- 
rived at the Elephant House 
there were two of the huge ani- 
mals standing outside. 

“What are you going to do 


with them?” asked Margie of the 
man who had charge of them. 

“Watch out,” he said as one of 
the large beasts turned around. 
“He likes little girls.” 

“But not to eat, does he?” 

“No, not to eat, but he’ll pick 
you up,” and just then Jumbo 
waved his trunk in Margie’s di- 
rection. 

She jumped back and said 
breathlessly, “Oh, don’t let him 
get me.” 

“Gee, do you suppose he would 
pick me up?” asked David. 

“Tf you get close enough. See,” 
said the man as he stood beside 
the animal. “Up,” he com- 
manded. Jumbo curled his trunk 
around the trainer and lifted him. 
The children stood in wide-eyed 
amazement. 

“Let me, let me,” shouted the 
boys. 

“Does it hurt?” asked Helen. 

“No,” said the trainer as he 
gotdown. ‘We’ll take you first,” 
he said to Cal. The big elephant 
hoisted the boy and set him atop 
the animal’s head, just like a 
circus elephant lifts up a person. 

Cal didn’t say a word. He just 
sat up there and grinned. 

“Me next,” said David, as Cal 
got down. 

“We'll take all of you in turn,” 
said the man, and the delighted 
children jumped up and down for 
joy. None of them had ever had 
such an exciting experience, and 
even Margie was not afraid. 

After they all had their turn 
the trainer said that he would 
have to finish his day’s work, and 
told the children goodbye. 
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“May we come back some time 
again,” asked Helen. 

“Sure. Any time you’re in the 
park come over. I won’t promise 
you can get to sit on Jumbo’s back 
every time, because I don’t let 
people do that asarule. It would 
be too hard on the animal, and 
anyway, I wouldn’t get anything 
else done. But come back to see 
us whenever you can.” 

“Oh, we shall,” said Margie. 

“Yes, and you come to see us,” 
said Helen politely. “Only I 
don’t believe you had better bring 
the elephants,” she said as she 
patted the big animal. 

“No, I wouldn’t take the ani- 
mals out of the zoo,” he said. 
“Goodbye.” He turned his atten- 
tion to the elephants. 

Helen and Margie fastened on 
their skates again and the boys 
mounted their bicycles. They 


talked of their treat all the way 
home, and when they reached 
David and Margie’s house they 
all went in to tell Mrs. White 
about their visit to the zoo, and 
their thrilling adventure. As 
they finished telling her Mr. 
White came in, and the boys and 
girls told him their story. 

He was almost as excited over 
it as the children were, and Mrs. 
White said to him, “I suppose you 
almost wish you had been along,” 
and he said, as he picked up the 
— paper, “I should say I 

i 

The boys and girls soon left be- 
cause they knew it was supper 
time, and they did not wish to be 
late reaching their homes. Then, 
too, they wanted to get home so 
they could tell their families 
about the wonderful time they 
had had that afternoon. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


The young man in this picture 
is Fred Ellis, who lives in Akron, 


Ohio. He sent us his 
picture several weeks 
ago. The city of Akron 
is famed for the big 
rubber factories there. 
During the last few 
months the Rubber 
Workers in that vicin- 
ity have been busy or- 
ganizing into trade 
unions. 

The picture on the 
next page is of a little girl who 
lives in the sunny South. She 


FRED ELLIS 


sent her picture to us. She is too 
little to read the stories herself, 
but she has someone 
read them to her. 
When she grows older 
she is going to read 
them, so we have sent 
her a folder in which to 
save the leaflets. 

Most of the boys and 
girls who send for fold- 
ers are in school, and 
are older than Kath- 

Anne. Lots of 
them write and say that they take 
the stories to school with them. 
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JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


The letters keep pouring in, 


Junior Union so that you will 


and there are so many that we have a club organized and ready 


have hardly had time 
to answer them. When 
you send in the coupon 
for the folder we just 
send the folder back to 
you, but when you send 
us a letter we always 
try to answer it. If 
you haven’t written to 
us, why don’t you do 
so? We want to hear 
what you think about 
the Junior Union Sec- 
tion, what your Junior 
Union Club is doing, 
and what plans you 
have for this sum- 
mer. 

Before school is out 
you should get some of 


KATHRYN ANNE CREECH 


for lots of good times 
during vacation. We 
aren’t setting down 
any rules for your 
Junior Unions because 
we think you can make 
them for your own 
club, but in case you 
need any advice be sure 
to write tous. In some 
of the back numbers we 
ran a series of stories 
which told how some 
boys and girls set about 
forming their club. If 
you would like to have 
those stories sent to 
you, let us know. 

The folder offer is 
on page 442 of the 


your friends together and forma AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


APRIL SONG 


If there are some April showers 


We'll not care; 
Soon there will be April flowers 


Everywhere. 
A.L.G. 


Goodbye until next time. 


(odbualtle Mere 
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THE JOLLY JUNIORS 
PART I 


” OW, look here, everyone,” 
said Carl. “We can’t let 


the month of May get by 
us and not have our Junior Union 
in good working order. The first 
thing we’ll know school will be 
out and we’ll not be together like 


this. Let’s get organized right 
now and have our plans made for 
the summer.” 

“T agree with Carl,” said Bob. 
“We should have this club organ- 
ized before school is over. Let’s 
go ahead. There are enough of 
us to get started.” 

“That’s what Mary and I 
think,” said Leona. “We want 
to have something definite done 
about the Junior Union. In the 
JUNIOR NEWS it says that lots of 
boys and girls are organizing 
their Junior Union.” 

“That’s four of us,” said Bob. 
“What about the rest of you 
kids?” he asked the others. 

“T’m for it,”’ answered Donald. 

“So am I,” said Ruth. 

“And so are we,” said Peggy 
and Larry. 


“The first thing to do is to elect 
officers,”’ said Bob. 

“You have to nominate them 
first,” corrected Carl. 

“Well, let’s begin,” said Mary. 

“T nominate Carl to be the 
chairman for this meeting,” said 
Larry. 

“T second it,” said Donald. 
The others agreed. 

“You’re it,” Leona said. 

Car] stood in front of the group 


. of boys and girls. 


“Since I have been made chair- 
man of the meeting,” he said, “I 
declare the meeting open for 
nominations. First, nominations 
for president.” 

“T nominate Carl Brennon,” 
said Bob. 

“Second it,” said Mary. 

“Any other nominations?” 
asked the chairman. 

There were none. 

“T move the nominations for 
president be closed,” said Donald. 

“T second it,”’ said Bob. 

“Nominations open for vice- 
president,” announced Carl. 
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“T think the vice-president 
should be a girl,” said Leona, 
“and so I nominate Peggy Cam- 
eron.” 

“T second it,” said Mary. 

There being no other nomina- 
tions it was moved and seconded 
that the nominations for vice- 
president be closed. Soon the 
whole list of officers had been 
nominated, and the chairman de- 
clared all nominations closed. 
There were only two contested 
offices, and so the election which 
followed did not take long. When 
the final result was announced 
Carl was president, Peggy vice- 
president, Mary recording secre- 
tary, and Donald corresponding 
secretary. Bob was elected treas- 
urer. 

“T think we should have a spe- 
cial set of rules for our Junior 
Union,” said Carl, the newly 
elected president. 

“Shall we make some?” asked 
Mary. 

“T don’t see why not. I think 
we can do it as well as anyone; 
maybe better, because we know 
what rules we'll need,” said 
Leona. 

“Where’s your brother Tom,” 
Donald asked Carl. “He could 
help us.” 

“He’s in the house,” said Carl. 
“T’ll go get him.” 

It was Saturday, and Carl’s 
brother, who was a union mem- 
ber, wasathome. When Carl ap- 
preached him and asked him to 
help the boys and girls form their 
Junior Union he said, “Sure. 
Where are you kids meeting?” 


“Out under the tree in back,” 
Car! said. 

‘“What’s the difficulty?” asked 
Tom, as he started out with his 
young brother. 

“There really isn’t any diffi- 
culty. We just don’t know what 
to do next. We have our officers 
elected, and we know what they 
are to do, but we don’t have any 
plans or anything,” Carl ex- 
plained. 

“Hello, Tom,” said Bob. 

“Will you help us?” asked 
Mary. 

“Sure. 
to do?” 

“So far, Tom, we’ve decided to 
have a Junior Union, and we have 
elected our officers. What shall 
we do next?” asked Donald. 

“T think the thing to do is 
to decide who will be chairman 
of your membership committee, 
when you’ll have your meetings 
and how often, and then have 
a program committee to take 
charge of the meetings, more or 
less,” suggested Tom. 

“We’ve thought of all that, and 
if the rest don’t have any objec- 
tions I think Leona would make 
a good membership chairman, 
and Larry and Ruth could be on 
the program committee.” 

“That sounds good to me,” said 
Bob. 

“Any objections?” asked the 
president. “All in favor of the 
committees I just named please 
stand.” 

All the boys and girls scram- 
bled to their feet. 

“That’s that,” 


What do you want me 


said. Tom. 
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“Now, then, you’ll want to know 
when to have meetings, and so 
forth. Why not have them every 
Saturday for a few times and see 
how it works? How about it?” 

There were no _ dissenting 
voices, and Tom went ahead with 
the meeting. 

“Now that you are organized, 
and have things in working order, 
my advice is, let’s see what we 
can do to have a good time, and 
also if we can do something which 
will teach us about the Labor 
movement. After all, this is a 
Junior Union,” he said. 

“Oh, gee, I don’t think we 
ought to start having lessons,” 
said Larry. 

“Let’s wait until school is out 
for that,” Bob suggested. 

“Tom, you don’t want us to 
turn this into another school, do 
you?” asked Mary. 

“Say, you kids wait a minute. 
I didn’t mean you were to study 
in particular. My idea is this: 
Let’s have some fun and if we 
can learn something about what 
makes the wheels go ’round, well 
and good.” 

“Meeting come to order,” said 
Carl. 

“All right,” the others agreed. 

“Tom, tell us what you have in 
your mind,” asked Carl of his 
older brother. 

“T won’t bother telling you 
about it, but I’ll say this: If you 
all can take a hike next Saturday, 
and the weather’s nice, I’ll take 
care of the program for you, and 
I promise you’ll have a good time. 
How about it?” 


“Yes, we'll leave it to you,” 
said Bob. 

“We'll vote,” said president 
Carl. “DoI hear a motion to turn 
over the meeting next week to 
Tom?” 

“Mr. President,” Donald ad- 
dressed the chairman, “I move 
we turn next Saturday’s meeting 
over to Tom Brennon.” 

“T second it,” said Ruth. 

“Any discussion?” asked Carl. 

There was none. “Are you 
ready for the question?” he 
asked. 

“Question,” said one of the 
children. 

“All in favor of the motion say 
‘ Aye.’ ” 

There was a chorus of “ayes.” 

“All opposed, ‘No.’” There 
was silence. 

“Tom, it’s your party next 
week,” said Carl. 

“Fine,” Tom responded. “Now, 
then, we’ll meet here under this 
tree at nine o’clock Saturday 
morning, and each one have some- 
thing to eat with you. Better 
tell your families that you will 
be gone until almost dark so they 
won’t be worried about you, and 
bring plenty of food. You'll get 
hungry as bears tramping all 
day.” 

“What’ll we bring?” asked 
Ruth. 

“Whatever you like, only be 
sure you have enough.” 

“Tom, you’re just grand to do 
that for us,” said Leona. 

“Oh, I like taking you kids out. 
I’m going back in the house now. 
I’ve a book to finish. Don’t for- 
get Saturday.” 
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“As if we could,” said Mary. 

“Thanks, Tom,” his brother 
Carl called after him. 

Tom went in the house, but he 
didn’t finish his book. Instead 
he started in to make plans for 


the Junior Union, and began to 
formulate a program for the boys 
and girls to carry out through 
the summer days to come. 

(Read what happens next in 
the June magazine. ) 


JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


Of course any girl would be 
proud to have her picture taken 
with the First 
Lady of the Land, 
the wife of our 
President, and we 
all can understand 
why Jean Dubin- 
sky is smiling so 
happily. Jean’s 
father is the Presi- 
dent of the Inter- 
national Ladies 
Garment Workers’ 
Union, and Jean is 
one of our first 
Junior Union 
members. It was 
a very long time 
ago that she sent 
for a folder in which she could 
keep the Junior Union Magazine. 


JEAN AND MRS. ROOSEVELT 


Other children are starting 
Junior Unions in all parts of the 
._ country. If you 
read the story of 
the Jolly Juniors 
which begins this 
month you may 
get some ideas for 
your club. Be sure 
to let us know what 
you are doing. 

The folder offer 
is on page 550 of 
the American Fed- 
erationist. If you 
haven’t sent for a 
folder be sure to 
do so. As soon as 
we receive the cou- 
pon asking for a 
folder we put your name on 
the Junior Union Roll. 


Goodbye until next time. 


(obukb le Mle 
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